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WHAT WE OWE SOCIETY. 

w= are 80 much more concerned about society, 

aud feel so much more interest in it than men pos- 
sibly can, not to speak of their higher moral sense, that 
they must be more solicitous concerning any of its general 
defects. Obvious defects it certainly has, one of the worst 
beiug its hypocrisy, which is so common, so much a mat- 
ter of course, as scarcely to attract attention. 

Society, in the received sense, as it exists in cities, is 
the association of a number of persons, in similar circum- 
stances and with similar tastes, for their common good 
and common pleasure. They have a tacit understanding 
that they shall be agreeable to one another always; that 
they shall put the best on the outside, and not bring their 
private annoyances or griefs into the circle of which they 
members. This is most commendable—part of the 
Golden Rule, to do as we would be done by. It may in- 
volve a degree of dissimulation, of self-concealment, but 
vo more than conventionality demands in our ordinary 
relation to our fellows. We all agree that we have no 
right to burden others than our kindred and closest 
friends with our personal grievances and personal woes, 
and even they may be overcharged. Society should be 
exempt, clearly, from such inflictions. 

Our tendency, however, to be pleasaut, wholly acéepta- 
ble, to society, may implicate us in positive hypocrisy, in 
uuequivecal falsehood, which nobody can justify. We 
are all aware of this; but we are so constantly guilty that 
it seems to us a kind of social obligation. How many 
transgressions are expunged by such assumption! We 
may not always be bound to tell the truth when it is not 
asked for. To do so sometimes might be at least injudi- 
cious, and frequeutly unkind. But are we warranted in 
volunteering to utter a conscious untruth for no better 
reason thav because it will be palatable? This is a ques- 
tion for social casuists to decide. 

For example, in declining an invitation that we would 
not under any circumstances accept, are we privileged 
to suy that we deeply regret that a previous engagement 
prevents the pleasure, etc. When we have been greatly 
bored, and have so expressed ourselves to various persons 
in the company, should we say to the host and hostess, 
even if it be the custom, that we are indebted to them for 
u very delightful evening? Is it quite the thing, if we 
have asked our companion who that very plain woman 
may be, and are presented to her,a few moments later, 
by Mr. Jones as his wife, to declare that we had been 
wondering who that very pretty woman was? Does our 
conscience feel easy when we remember that after being 
compelled to listen to a sonata, very ill performed, which 
we pronounced excruciating, we have deliberately walked 
up to the performer and praised him in superlatives? 
ls our equanimity vot disturbed a whit when we say to 
our friend, *‘ Don’t introduce me to that cad!” and the 
next minute, while shaking his hand, repeat the formula, 
** Charmed to meet you”? 

‘These and numberless other hypocrisies and falsehoods 
are almost the current coin of social speech. Consequent- 
ly they are not considered what they really are, and he 
who objects to them is regarded as over-scrupulous, se- 
verely puritanic. What would you have us say? some 
ove may ask. Tell the brutal truth, and be unpardonably 
rude? If it be urged that rudeness is preferable to lack 
of veracity, it may be claimed that such fictions really de- 
ceive nobody; that society does not expect any one to be 
truthful, and that no harm is done. If so, the admission 
is sufficiently damaging to society to give color to what 
cyuics say of it, Is it indeed a miserable sham, a mere 
dance of death, a mass of corruption under a polished sur- 
face? Society is nothing of the kind here, whatever it 
may have become at some of the courts of the Old World. 
liere we need not say what we do not believe; nor need 
we contradict what we have just spoken in order to be 
polite. Politeuess consists in suppressing ill-natured com- 
ments, in the first place, not in asserting the contrary after- 
ward. lt is possible to be reasonably sincere even in so- 
ciety, if we will strictly carry out our uewritten compact 
to be ugreeable—at least to try. And in the furtherance 
of this object amiability will be a great help. 

It is doubtful if any one should frequent any circle of 
society in an uvamiable mood. While in the mood he 
should avoid company of avy sort, and impose himself 
only on himself. But, unhappily, many persons, men prin- 
cipally, often like to veut their moroseness and ill humors 
on others, and apparently go out for that special purpose. 
‘They seem as if they really enjoy making people uncom- 
fortable. Perhaps they imagine that surliness and ex- 
pression of general dissatisfaction eviuce wide experience 
of the world and fastidiousness, instead of mere want of 
breeding. A great many men, as is well known, not only 
fail to care for going out—it is repugnant to them. Aud 
when dragged out, as they allege, by their wives or 
daughters, they avenge themselves either by sullen silence 
or verbal spite. They should not go out if they do not 
want to. Hospitality is a complaisance, not an exaction. 
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And it is the worst return one can make for it to ac- 
cept it reluctantly. To decline with thanks, after the set 
form, is the proper thing. For anybody to say, ‘‘I sup- 
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pose I ought to go,” is absurd. Socially persons should 
obey their own inclinations, so long as they do not infringe 
on others. Society, in any allowable sense, is indifferent 
to what any one may decide on. It is merely a section of 
the world, kindly enough in a way, but, as a body, it is 
calm, cold, completely selfish. It exists for its own con- 
venience and pleasure, and its sole sympathy is with for- 
malism. If we will let society alone, it will let us alone, 
and most severely. 

Women, as « rule, are fond of society, and make no 
other pretence. They enjoy it in many ways that men 
do not and cannot, and they wonder, therefore, why their 
husbands and brothers are frequently so averse to it. 
Nevertheless, men go into it; women relish seeing them 
there, and are never quite sure that their expressed ob- 
jection is really sincere. They assuredly have cause for 
scepticism on the subject, not understanding why any 
human creature should do year after year what is un- 
pleasant, when there is neither constraint nor moral bond. 
Men themselves, if they hate society, should keep out of 
it. It would be the better for their absence, since a suf- 
ficient number of men would frequent it at any rate. No 
hostess wishes a man to be her guest who is not such vol- 
untarily and gladly. To be a guest on any other terms is 
not a courtesy, it is an affront, and so any self-respecting 
woman would regard it. We owe uo duty to society, but 
we do owe it amiability and a certain amount of sincerity, 
aud for these there is no substitute. 


A PREJUDICED PATRIOT. 


MET her first at the Golf Club in Newport. We had 

hot muffins with our tea that day, I remember, and 
crisp slices of thin buttered toast. A few straggling 
players were still over the game in the fields below, 
though the sun was within an hour of setting. Two lon 
lines of carriages, cubs, coaches, landaus, victorias, ai 
drags had lined the road on the crest of the hill as we 
came in. The club-house is new this summer, and New- 
port bas not yet lost iuterest in it. 

Between us and the water on either side stretched miles 
of rolling country, the grass a yellow-green in the after- 
noou light, the gray rocks seeming to sland out with sud- 
den high relief in this color. 

The red halls of the club were buvg with the decora- 
tions of some late ball. Long ropes of some feathery 
green plant were strung from ceiling and balcony. Pots 
of palms stood everywhere. A band was playing. 

Our low tea table was drawn up near one of the pillars 
supporting the opening that leads out on the terrace, with 
its view of the golf. fields, Fort Adams, Brentons Cove, 
and the town beyond. She sat opposite me, and poured 
the tea. She was the only persov in that room who was 
more interested in what she was doing than in those who 
were coming and going. 

Mrs. Van Twiller liked her—liked her simplicity and 
directness. 1 was hardly surprised, therefore, ies I 
found Miss Lee on the veranda to-day. Mr. Mead was 
there, the elder Mr. Mead, and so was the dear Professor. 
Mr. Mead bas never left Fishkill at this time of year be- 
fore—a time of year when his famous Black Hambur 
grapes have to be packed and sent every day to sick 
neighbors and friends, and his as famous pears must be 
ripened in just such a way, aud his melons, known every- 
where in the county, are to be carefully chosen and 
a a and no gardener trusted with them. But Mr. 

ead has become interested in the races, and feels his 
presence in town a duty. 
to have the Cup. 

** Neither do I want them to have it,” Miss Lee was say- 
ing, as 1 came through the low French window leading 
on to the veranda. ‘* But I certainly want them to win a 
race or two, don’t you?” 

“Win? No!” said Mr. Mead, his cheeks puffing with 
excitement. ‘I don’t like the English. I’ve never for- 
given them for treating us as they did during the war. I 
believe in patriotism if I believe to anything.” 

Miss Lee, who was not born until some years after the 
last gun was fired, could hardly understand the intensity 
of Mr. Mead’s feelings, nor exactly what the war had to 
do with the races. ‘* But certainly, Mr. Mead,” she said, 
‘there could hardly be any fun in a contest that was 
purely one-sided. Besides, think of the man who bas three 
separate times built a boat to come here aud win the Cup 
for his country! By-and-by, when we are far enough 
away from it all, we will see the romance of his act. To 
me it’s like one of the quests of a Knight of the Round- 
Table.” 

** My dear young lady,” Mr. Mead replied, shutting his 
eyes and shaking his head as he spoke, “ you may call 
me a prejudi old fool, and I don’t claim to be any- 
thing else, but I haven't forgiven the English, and I dou’t 
want them to have the Cup.” 

Miss Lee has not Miss Van Auken’s tact. She insisted 
on pursuing the subject. “ But think, Mr. Mead: we want 
to prove the better boat just as much as we want our side 
to win. We want to see good sailing, fine sport.” 

Mr. Mead shut his Ys again. It was his way of get- 
ting ready to speak. The Professor saw it, and broke in. 
** By-the-bye, Mead,” he said, ‘did you ever know auy- 
thing like that dead silence on those boats, the first day, 
when it looked as though the Valkyrie would win? The 
water was black with boats,” he said, turning to Mrs. Van 
Twiller, ‘‘and every boat black with people. The silence 
was intense, ominous, awful. We hardly dared whisper 
it to ourselves that for the first time in twenty-four years 
an English boat should cross the finish-line before our 
own. ost people say they will never forget the sound 
of the shout that went up when the Valkyrie had to turn 
and could not cross Defender’s bows. But for me, 1 will 
never forget the awful silence that preceded it.” 

Miss Lee said to me afterwards that before I came Mr. 
Mead had said he never read anything but an English 
review, and believed in no statesman but Gladstone, and 
that she did not want to be rude about one of Mrs. Van 
‘T'willer’s guests, but that she did not like old men like 
that, who mingled dogmatism, philanthropy, and preju- 
dice r,and who were pot consistent even in their 
patriotism. She talked, too, of Mrs. Iselin always sittin 
on Defender’s deck, her dog at her feet. And she told 
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He does not want the English 





BY WAY OF PROTEST. 


H°yY forlorn and dreary is the thought that for most 
of us it will not be enough to die once—to have it 
said of us, as of one gone hence in summer, 
pera 2 oe ee nee 
that his grave is green.” 

But that in addition to giving up the dear life we love, 
the work, the wages, the people we care for, the bright 
pleasures and joyous activities, we must also be dropped 
forever from the family talk, our names shunned, our 
little ways forgotten, till the places that now kuow us 
will literally soon know us no more. ‘‘ Don’t speak of 
—— to her mother; she cannot bear it,” we say, in tender 
fear lest we shall lay a ro’ finger on an aching wound. 
‘Don’t stir up the grief of that child; let her go on ber 
light-hearted way, and forget her mother [or her father].” 
** Don’t allude to ——; her people are not able to talk about 
her.” And so it from one to another, always the mo- 
tive one of gentleness, kindness, love, and always the re- 
sult the same—a gradual and imperceptible but relentless 
obliteration of the personality that was lately vital, im- 
portant, and dominant. 

One would suppose it a crime or a blunder on the part 
of the dead to have gove away, leaving themselves so 
helpless that they cannot raise even the wan ghost of op- 
position to the oblivion which is their portion. Are they 
not twice dead, these beloved ones, of whom we never 
speak, whose little jests and quips we no longer revive, 
whose portion it is to be dismissed from the table, the 
drawing-room, the walk, the drive, from the congregations 
of men, as if they had never existed? 

Yet by a singular paradox our forgotten dead refuse 
to be dunined bad ignored; this babe in your arms has 
the trick of eyebrow, turn of head, which belonged to 
her grandmother. That college-boy has the manner, the 
pose, the bearing, of the young uncle who passed away at 
Gettysburg and was buried on the field. Family traits 
will not blotted out; they are imperishably alive. 
One’s follies, faulis, tempers, as well as one’s physical pe- 
culiarities, are revived, and reappear in successive genera- 
tions. We die, but it is in a way as last year’s flowers 
died: others as fair shall step into our vacant places, and, 
lo! the places will not be vacant; the game will go on; the 
music, the laughter, the dancing feet, the wedding march, 
the cradle joy, all will come again. 

Yet why must it be, for us and for ours, that, once 
buried, we who did love and do remember them should 
avoid their very mention? One loves to think of dear 
fatherless children, who always in the nightly prayers 
still ask God ‘* to bless papa.” Why not? 


“God's in his heaven: 
All's right in all worlds.” 


WOMEN AND MEN, 
THE REVERSE SIDE OF CLUB LIFE. 


A* enthusiastic architect once proposed, for the sake 
of economy, to build a house which should be small 
on the outside and large on the inside. That is what club 
life, and, indeed, social life in general, accomplishes. 
When 20,000 plumed ** Knights Templars,” each prefacing 
his pame with a “Sir,” march through the streets of Bos- 
ton, it must seem to those who belong to that mystic or- 
der that it represents all that is worth possessing in the 
world, while to non-members it seems whimsical or mean- 
ingless. During the very period of the pageant a gor- 
geous entertainment of fashion’s elect was held at New- 
port—equally absorbing and as easily undervalued. Not 
a Sir Knight but would think it a calamity to leave his 
ranks merely to become a guest in that superb drawing- 
room; not an occupant of that drawing-room but would 
regard it a tragedy were he forced by fate to quit it and 
become only a Sir Knight. Meanwhile the 30,000 honest 
Christian Endeavorers, who thronged the same streets just 
before the arrival of the Templars, would thiuk it a mel- 
aucholy moment in the life of any ove of them who should 
be torn from that useful body to adopt the functions of a 
mere Knight Templar or of a Man of Fashion. Each of 
all these occupies a house relatively small op the outside, 
but large, at least to himself, on the inside. Each devotes 
himself to pursuits trivial, it may be, for others, but all 
the world to him. And every social club, for whatever 
a. has the same two aspects. 
be enormous spread of men’s clubs and secret socie- 
ties durivg the last half-century has been met, during a 
dozen years back, by a more rapid outbreak of similar 
orgauizations four women. Other societies unite them 
both, till in the smallest rural villages one may stumble 
on a ** Pomona Grange,” where worthy farmers sit with 
unwonted bouquets at their button-holes and their wives 
preside with ‘‘regalia” at the feast. The passer-by calls it 
silly; to those inside it represents companionship, mutual 
help, the courtesies of life, and un interval in the clse un- 
broken line of toilsome days. How enormous is the step 
into this realm of propriety aud decency from that repre- 
sented by the furmers of two generations back, gathered, 
after a hard day’s toil, around a pail of ‘‘ black-strap”! 
Aud all the innumerable secret societies of cities, with 
their fantastic tiles and their uniforms and their solemn 
radations, and those forms of initiation which they grave- 
fy call ** work” —these, too, suggest a smile from the un- 
initiated; but to the inner votaries they represeut vast 
systems of mutual belp and insured co-operation, shield- 
ing each man and his family from the extremity of need. 
There is certainly something fine in the thought that a 
man may find himself alone among utter strangers, fur 
from home, and may bring instant help by a word or a 
grip, or a signal of distress. If the question be asked 
whether it would not be nobler to claim and receive such 
help as a human being, without special private signal, 
the answer is commoualy given that these societies do not 
limit but enlarge the sympathies, and that the map who 
is a Mason or an Oddfellow or a Red Man is more likely 
than another, from the sheer habit of friendliness, to aid a 
stranger who is a mere brother man. This may be so; 
-< if so, it removes the strongest argument against these 
orders. 
There remains, however, another objection, which is 
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valid against all club life or society life, and especially 
that which is now making itself so attractive to women. 
This objection lies not against the institutions, but against 
human nature itself, for it lies against the habit of excess. 
There are men who belong to so many societies, open or 
secret, that they occupy literally every evening of the 
week-time, and leave no time for reading, for thought, or 
for home life. If this peril exists for men, it exists yet 
more fur women, to whom the whole thing is a novelty, 
uud who throw themselves by temperament more ardent- 
ly into whatever is new. The very fact that men thus go 
to extremes makes women more eager for the same expe- 
rience. Indeed, Dr. Samuel Johnson said, in one of his cyn- 
ical moments, that ‘* women envy men even their vices.” 
Granting this uutrue, they envy—and very naturally—the 
varied sociul intercourse of men, their frank uaintance 
even with opponents. It is also to be remembered that 
women’s clubs, though later and fewer, are far more am- 
bitious than those of men. Men’s clubs usually aim at 
one thing, as mutual benevolence or self-improvement, or, 
more commonly, social relaxation alone. omen aim at 
all iu one, and hence their temptation to over-work and 
over-absorption is far greater. *‘The modern Woman's 
Club,” says one of its late orators, *‘is organized upon 
the broad lines of educational, philanthropic, sociological, 
civic, and scientific work, as well as the purely literary.” 
This is strictly true. The difficulty is that no club organ- 
ization, however admirable, can secure more than twenty- 
four hours in every day, or can make a womau so much 
stronger than a man that she can carry on a dozeu enter- 
prises while a man devotes himself to one or two. 

The tale is as old as the Greek fabulists, of the man 
who tried to teach his horse to live on nothing, and would 
have succeeded capitally only that the provoking creature 
died. It is as easy to die of too much food for the brain 
as of too little for the body. An anxious mother said, the 
other day: “‘ My daughter tried to convince me that it 
was a good thing for her, in addition to her ordivary du- 
ties, to go ten miles away three times a week to play the 
violiu in a musical society. She accomplished it trium- 
phautly. Ever since then she has had nervous prostration, 
aud now she cannot play the violin at all.” It is another 
version of the abstemious horse. This is where, just now, 
womeu are perhaps showing a little need of that ‘‘ac- 
quired discretion” which old Theophilus Parsous thought 
the chief thing wanting to their exercise of the franchise. 
Meu have had longer to practise it; they may dabble in 
as many things, but more lightly; they belong to as many 
societies, but look in at each once a year; they do not un- 
dertake so much work in dead eurnest. Even in college, 
we are told, it is much harder to keep down the studious 
ambition of girls than of boys, and the disproportion long 
remains, After all, what good is done when a young 
married woman learus in a woman’s club how to take 
better cure of her children, if the cares of the club leave 
her too little time for her children, at any rate; when she 
studies public affuirs, but has no time left to put in prac- 
tice even what she knew before? This is no argument 
against the club or the class, but ouly against the ** false- 
hood of extremes.” It is better for men, and especially 
for women, to make clubs and societies their servants, not 
their masters, to go to them for innocent recreation, and 
withal for a reasonable amount of work and usefulness, 
aus in those ancient Greek clubs of which Aristotle says, 
** They meet together for the sake of oue another’s com- 
puny and to offer sacrifices; when they meet they pay 
certain honors to the gods, and at the same time take P eu- 
sure and relaxation among themselves.” Be We 


T= Spanish flag is flying over the HOvel de l'Europe, 

Royat-les- Bains, in honor of the Princess Eulalie, 
who arrives to-morrow, the day we leave for Switzerland, 
I’m sorry to say. She comes from Dinard, where Mrs. 
Hughes- Hallett has just given a beautiful ball in her 
honor. A very charming and original figure was iptro- 
duced into the cotillon. A number of pretty girls carry- 
ing distaffs came forward and sang an old Breton spinning 
song in front of the Infanta, who was made to sit on a 
chair and hold a golden lily. The song had a quaint re- 
frain about weaving together the destinies of France and 
Spain, something that I should think would be much 
more easily accomplished in a cotillon than anywhere else 
on this terrestrial sphere. The Infanta comes to Royat 
between seasons to get the tonic effects of the cure, and 
to ward off with Royat waters that tendency to embonpoint 
which she has every reason to look forward to as a pros- 
pective dowry from her mother, but which as yet scarcely 
shows itself. A suite of rooms is always kept for her on 
the first floor of the hotel, consisting of a salon, a bedroom 
for herself and one for her lady-in-waiting, and a series of 
rooms opposite for the two little princes, her sous, and 
their tutor and governess. She is the simplest and most 
considerate person in the house, which is a fresh, bright, 
exquisitely clean little place, but not in the least preten- 
tious or grand. The princess goes down for her meals 
to the petite salle d manger, goes down to her baths in a 
plain piqué or serge frock, rides horseback, plays tennis, 
and leads a simple, healthy, out-of-door life, making her- 
self perfectly charming to every one with whom she comes 
in contact, and beloved by the entire place. 

The fact is that it would be difficult to lead anything 
but a simple, healthy, out-of-door life in Royat, for worldly 
distractions are not numerous. The nd chic cousists 
in making up a little party to breakfast or dine at the 
belle Meuniére’s, at the Hétel des Marronniers. The belle 
Meuniére is a personage at these numbers, for her jour- 
nal has just appeared at Dentu’s in Paris in book form. 
Almost every French ville d’eaux has its ‘‘ belle” hotel- 
keeper, celebrated throughout the country—la belle Ma- 
dame Poulard, at St.-Malo, la belle Ernestine, at St.-Jouin. 
La belle Meunieére is, I think, more delle and less brave than 
any of the others, and the type of the shrewd Auvergnian, 
roublarde maline, intelligent, with always an eye to the 
main chance. Boulanger made her house a refuge when 
he was in exile at Clermont-Ferrand, and spent many 
months there off and on with Madame de Bonnemain. 
Everybody remembers that the General committed suicide 
at Brussels, on Madame de Bonnemain’s grave, two months 
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and « half after her death. The belle Meuniére kept 
parm 5 a and his friends concealed in a private apartment 
entered by a door hidden in the wall, and always succeeded 
in keeping his actual presence at Royat secret in spite of 
the fact that the house was constantly watched by police 
in civil clothes, who were never able to verify their sus- 
picions owing to her shrewd re . All this belongs 
to history, which is the belle Meuniére’s reason, given in 
her preface, for publishing the book, She kept a minute 
journal during all her acquaiutance with Boulanger, and 
recorded at night all the facts and impressions of the day. 

The Boulanger legend is absolutely dead in France, and 
the belle Meuniére’s jourval has done nothing even to stir 
to life its ashes. Boulanger was a man made the hero of 
an hour by circumstances rather than by any innate force 
of character or political genius. He betrayed first his 
couutry, vext his friends, and next his party, in order to 
attach if to a woman’s skirts, and little by little lost 
the last vestiges of prestige he . La belle Meu- 
niére is interesting only as « type, and as that, one could 
scarcely come to Royat without writing of her and her 
famous hostelry. 

Nothing could be more picturesque than the site of 
the Hétel des Marrouniers. The Tiretaine dashes down 
through a gorge between the hills, with old Royat built 
on its banks, crowned by its curious fortress-church, which 
is shaped like a Latin cross, and was built so long ago as 
the seventh century. In the fourteenth it was fortified 
with what I believe are called, in techuical language; md- 
chicoulis, and though much restored it remains to this day 
one of the rarest and most ivterestiug specimens of its 
kind. The banks of the Tiretaine are deliciously fresh 
and green, and there are cool grotioes under the rocks, 
where one sees the Auvergnian women washing. The 
H6tel des Marronuiers is a plain, ordivary little place, with 
a pretty terrace in front, lined on one side with oleander- 
trees, aud on the other with little pavilions looking out 
over the stream, in which one breakfasts on freshly caught 
brook trout, delicious chicken, and the light wine of the 
country, called vin de Chanturque. The Meuniére wears 
a black silk gown finished with old heirlooms in the shape 
of odd gold brooches fastened with little chains. Her 
head-gear is the Auvergniau coiffe made of black lace over 
broad white ribbon, with a spangled border. Her jet-black 
hair, in which there is not a trace of gray, is arranged in 
most marvellous water waves, the true Auvergnian coif- 
fure. She is full of pose, and one can’t go through with 
such a simple performance as ordering a breakfast without 
her trying to faire des maniéres. She's a type, however, 
as I said before, and everybody goes there to see her. 

Among the charming features of Royat life are the little 
teas and evenings given by the villa people. The ‘at 
homes” of Mrs. Brandt, the wife of the resident English 
physician, on Thursday afternoons, are always delightful, 
and Madame Laussedat, the wife of one of the leading 
French physiciaus, gives charming musicals ones 
the season. We heard there Marguerite Deval of the Nou- 
veautés, a wonderful little diseuse, who has a marvellous 
gift for expressing every emotion by her play of feature, 
and Monsieur Diet, a musician from Paris who plays ex- 
quisitely, and, is just about to bring out an operetta at 
the Folies Bergéres. He has written a number of dainty 
little songs, which are beginning to be sung a good deal 
in Paris salons, but the names of which, I'm sorry to say, 
I've forgotten. 

Last, but not least, I must speak of the Royat fétes, where 
they dance the famous ‘‘ bourrée d’Auvergne,” the famous 
old dance of which Madame de Sévigné spoke in-one of 
her letters from Vichy. ‘‘ One finds here some extremely 
beautiful women,” she wrote to her beloved but unrespon- 
sive daughter.. ‘‘ They danced yesterday the bowrrées of 
the country, which are really the prettiest dances in the 
world. They are full of movement, and I’m sure that 
if they would only introduce them at Versailles en mas- 
carade everybody would be enchanted by the movement, 
which surpasses even the gypsies.” In these Royat fétes 
the park is illuminated, the chocolate and candied fruits 
and flowers of the country are sold in barracks, for the 
poor, and the bourrée is danced by the peasants, masquera- 
ding in old Auvergnian costumes, to the music of bug- 
pipes. It struck me, as I’m continually being asked for 
suggestions from this side for bazars and fairs, that an 
Auvergnian féte might be a pretty feature to introduce 
into them. THARINE De Forest. 





THE NEW MODES. 


S September deepens, the shops are filled-with autumn 

goods in such variety as to be an embarrassment of 
riches to the chronicler of fashions. The new wool fab- 
rics are a delight to the eye with their depth of color, and 
to the touch with their delightful softness. Zibeline 
and all kindred fabrics with fleecy finish are adopted by 
the Paris dressmakers for the models they send forth for 
the first winter gowns. These stuffs are exceedingly 
effective, and are also comfortable to wear, as their open 
loose weaving makes them of very light weight. Zibe- 
line is the French word for sable, and a fleece as of fur 
distinguishes many new stuffs, some of the zibelines look- 
ing not unlike the familiar Canton flannel on account of 
the length and smoothness of the fleece. The French 
manufacturers have even added, and with excellent effect, 
a soft downy surface to the popular covert coating which 
— tailors have hitherto commended for its firm hard 

nish. 
COMPOSITE STYLES. 

The coming modes are, however, best made known by 
returning dressmakers who, like Madame Barnes, have 
visited the Paris workshops of Paquin, Doucet, Raudnitz, 
Beers, and others in search of the latest and most positive 
information. The new gowns are composite in style. 
They represent the dress worn under three reigns, those 
of Louis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XVI. of France. 
Some gowns have features taken from the styles of each 


of these reigns, but there are Louis XVI. dresses imported 
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that are literal copies of those worn by Marie Antoinette 
and the beautiful women of her court. Other dresses 
similarly titled will, however, omit the striking features 
of the originals, and will have large-topped sleeves not 
unlike those of recent seasons. 


FULL SKIRTS. 


The new skirts are as full as ever, and of many differ- 
ent shapes, ‘There will be no special cut that will exclude 
all others, as during recent seasons, Paquin is the leader 
in fashions for skirts, and has variety enough in them to 
supply an American modiste with all her models, The 
tendency is to widen the skirts at the top, and instead of 
cutting the back in godets to gore the breadths, and either 
pleat them each in a few small side pleats to the belt, or 
else to partly shirr them und partly box-pleat them, mure 
especially for having two narrow box-pleats directly in 
the middle of the back. The front often falls in one 
broad box-pleat gradually widening to the foot in the way 
suggested two seasons ago. There is very little stiffening 
in the first dresses imported. Not a single gown shown 
from four of the best Puris houses wus interlined up the 
back. Hair-cloth from ten to fourteen inches deep is 
around the foot, and iu ove model skirt this interlining is 
only four inches deep. All the skirts are lined closely 
with taffeta silk, except in a few instances where they 
hang full over a silk foundation skirt. Scarcely apy 
—— is on skirts, one novel exception being the in- 
laying of satiu in very narrow bands edged with jet down 
a crépon skirt. Worsted braid with a cord edge is again 
used to finish off the foot of skirts. The er will be 
glad to know that her dresses of lust winter will be avuil- 
able again, at least us far as the skirt is concerned. 


ABOUT SLEEVES. 


The changes in sleeves are not remarkable, unless the 
close-fitted Marie Antoinette sleeve is adopted. A reuar- 
rangement of those now worn will give a new touch. 
This consists in extending the closely-fitted part above 
the elbow, and pushing the fulness up toward the top, 
holding it in three deep pleats in the seam about four 
inches below the armhole. This gives a smaller puff, and 
in this instance the effect is b and square rather than 
drooping. At the wrist the sleeve is pointed aud edged 
with a lace frill that falls on the hand. This is for silk 
or velvet sleeves. Other sleeves of crépon, or any soft 
fabric, have a stiffened band inserted at the armhole to 
give great length to the shoulders, and the sleeve puff is 
shirred below this band. Wadding is put inside some 
sleeves, one can only suppose to pad arms that are too 
thin about the elbow. Other mutton-leg sleeves, of very 
moderate size, have had their fulness reduced by length- 
wise seams, double-stitched from armhole to elbow, where 
V-shaped pieces have been cut out. The drooping puffed 
sleeves are seen again. Fitted Marie Antoinette sleeves 
have been described. A cout sleeve with a short puff 
around the top is also shown by some Paris dressmakers. 


NEW WAISTS. 


The coat-waist, very short and very much trimmed, 
promises to be the favorite corsage. The basque part is 
sometimes cut in ove with the waist and sometimes added 
on. In many the coat or basque effect is confined to the 
back only, while the front is pointed or quite round. The 
back is in one broad piece without a scam down the mid- 
die, and is stitched in four or six pleats just at the waist- 
line, then allowed to fall plain in the short square tail 
below. Buttons and loops of braid or ribbon are set 
crosswise on this little basque tail. What dressmakers 
called the ‘‘ ripple back” is passé, flat effects being pre- 
ferred. Very fashionable London tailors are making the 
regular habit bodice with postilion back and pointed front 
for cloth gowns. Short jucket fronts and others in ex- 
tremely long points are made by French couturiéres. 
These open on very full vests of any soft stuff that gathers 
and puffs effectively, chiffon, net, lisse, and other trans- 
— fabrics being used inside jackets of rather heavy 
wools. 

Round waists of elaborate crépons have a yoke of em- 
broidered satin cut very low on the shoulders and worn 
with close bands at the top of the sleeves to make them 
still longer. 

For simpler wool dresses there are round waist fronts 
laid in one wide box-pleat, either double or triple folded, 
drooping very slightly at the belt if it droops at all, and 
crossed ut the top by four rows of velvet ribbon, each row 
tied in a bow just in the middle. For this ribbon the new 
ribbed velvets are chosen, and they are usually in contrast 
to the color of the gown. Other round waists of wool 
open in short jacket fronts on a vest formed of alternate 
bands of velvet and white satin; here, too, a contrast of 
color is — in the velvet. A new fancy is for many 
rows of black velvet baby-ribbon as trimming for the 
short jacket waists of wool gowns, the rows passing across 
the back at the waist-line and up the fronts. 

The collars for even very simple waists are high and 
much trimmed. They may be either plain bands or else a 
stock, but they are finished on either side with box-pleat- 
ed ruffles of velvet, satin, or lace, turning downward after 
having extended up to the ears. Ribbon of great width is 

around the neck and ends in a very large loop and 
end or a bow of cross loops in the back. This may be 
black striped gauze for a colored wool gown, or it may be 
of velvet, or else of the chameleon ribbons, especially those 
with much green and blue in them, or with orange and 
brown. 

For high waists of reception and theatre gowns the 
novelty is a sharply pointed long front with round back, 
while around the whole pe a wide belt of velvet in 
many folds. The effect is very quaint and picturesque. 
Very rich-colored embroideries done by hand in silks and 
chenille are on white satin vests that are put in these long 
pointed waists. 


PRINCESSE GOWNS. 


Middle-aged ladies will be glad to know that there are 
beautiful princesse gowns with some of the breadths all 
in one from top to toe, with others cut off at the waist- 
line. And these breadths can be changed to suit the 
figure of the wearer, making her appear more or less slen- 
der as she may desire. 

Black plaid silks are the novelty for princesse gowns, 
the nd of faille, the large bars of black satin. Black 
chiffon, white lace, and fur are the trimmings for these 
gowns, a square-cornered or pointed collar of black As- 
trakhan being added even on house dresses. 








GOWNS FOR VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 


N opalescent silk in shot ciel blue and maize is the 
y material of a graceful evening gown for dinners and 
receptions. The silk forms the flaring skirt, which is not 


very full, and the large puffed elbow sleeves, 
vaist being of yellow mousseline de soie, with 
pointed vest in the front of white guipure over pale 
blue silk A qui ling of the mousseline edges the neck, 
springing from a narrow fold of light blue mirror velvet 
of yellow roses head the sleeve puffs. The nar 
row belt with flaring side loops and the sleeve bands are 
f light blue velvet 


spr ivs 


A reception or theatre gown of black and yellow striped 
» de Londrea has four notched streamers of yellow rib 
bon falling on the skirt from a narrow belt of the ribbon 
which has a full bow at the back A gathered vest of 


front of the round waist, framed 
in ribbon A deep collar of black velvet bor 
dered with Venetian lace covers the back and shoulders 
nd separates on the vest in front The sleeves are el 
bow p iffs met by long The tiny black bonnet 
is trimmed with jet-spangled chiffon wings and yellow 
roses 

A simple morning or street costume is of moose-colored 
covert-cloth. The skirt is only moderately full, and has 
a hem outlined by several rows of stitching. The short 
close fitting jacket with ripple back opens with notched 
revers on a white silk vest worn with a linen collar and 
nar w tit 

The fashionable Marie Antoinette fichu forms a grace 
ful feature of a silver-gray poplin gown illustrated. The 
waist has a round back, but fronts that form a short open 
jacket with a vest of white-grounded Persian-figured silk 
between The fichu of white mousseline de soie edged 
is cross-draped to enter the jacket fronts at the 
waist, and has an apparent continuation in a large bow 


yellow chiffon is in the 


bretelles 


gloves 


with lace 





Reception Costume 


with long ends attached at the 
The stock 
collar is of yellow mirror velvet 

The afternoon gown illustrated 
is of Ophélie silk It has a very 
fully gathered waist of 
ivery chiffon over the same silk, 
with an added basque made of 
pleated embroidered chiffon 
which is carried down in a point 
on either side of the skirt. Bias 
collar and belt with side loops of 
violet velvet, and puffed elbow 
sleeves of silk with chiffon 
frills 


back of the waist 


blouse 


HOME-MADE 
WEAR. 
bbe = are some articles of 
underwear that it rarely 
pays to make, and others where a 
considerable amount of money 
is saved by making them at 
home, especially if you are a 
quick sewer, and have time to 
is not being robbed 
from more important duties 

It is a mistake to spend time 
on poor and unsatisfactory sew 
ing, and this should be consider 
ed before undertaking the work. 
Very reasonable ready-made 
under-clothes can be found in all 
large cities, and the point to 
make is, if the same amount of 
money spent on a garment ready 
made is put into material and 
trimming and made by yourself, 
you would not only have a better 
quality of material, but finer and 
more durable sewing, and em 
broidery more to your choice 


UNDER 


spare that 


Gown with Marre ANTOINETTE Ficav. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





Eventnc Gown 


than you would find in the ready-made article 
this will prove to be the case 

The end of the summer is a good time to give to this 
kind of work, for it is light sewing, and can be taken up 
at odd moments. And there is more time then for hand 
sewing than in the busy winter months, though many of 
the long seams can be run up on the machine if desired. 

For a medium-sized person five yards of material a 
yard wide is sufficient for a night-gown. A good domestic 
muslin or the English long-cloth that comes by the piece 
of twelve yards is very nice for night-gowns. It should be 
fine in quality, and have the soft finish that makes it much 
pleasanter to sew upon. A simple way to make these is 
with three box-pleats in the back, and gathered at the front 
of the neck. Put another row of gathers about five inches 
below the neck, and make it firm by feather-stitching, or 
by a band of narrow embroidery beading, through which 
run the narrowest width of wash ribbon; tie in a bow in 
front. Bind the neck, and finish with a deep ruffle of 
embroidery, or one of plain nainsook, edged with the 
narrow Valenciennes so much used at present. Cut a big 
full sleeve, and finish with a ruffle the same as the neck, 
only not so wide. A bow of wash ribbon at the neck 
makes a pretty finish. This ribbon, by-the-way, washes 
extremely well, and pink is the most durable color. 


Generally 
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At-nome TOorLerre. 





The long-cloth is fine mY for chemises, unless nain- 
sook is desired. The English nainsook wears well for 85 
cents a yard. One way to make them is with a row of 
fine tucks back and front. Bind the neck, and sew on 
some pretty wash lace, or a ruffle of embroidery deep 
enough to fall over. This, of course, for slight people. 
For larger people a good pattern comes with a seam taken 
part way down the back, making it almost tight-fitting, 
and with only a little fulness in the front. This is not 
bound, but finished with insertion and edging. Many 
pre are wearing chemises again who some years ago 
aid them by. There is no prettier article in a woman’s 
underwear, and unless very stout, it is a pity to give 
them up, for they are very simple and inexpensive to 
make. 

Drawers are a little more trouble to make, and can be 
bought ready made for from 50 cents to $1 a pair, suitable 
for constant wear. A good quality of domestic muslin 
makes serviceable drawers, and these can be tucked around 
the legs and finished with a ruffle. Lighter-weight mate- 
rial or nainsook is delightful for summer wear. 

Under waists are always dainty and pretty to make, and 
can be made in a variety of patterns. For large people 
the plain tight-fitting waist is of course the most desir- 
able. There is not much variation for these except in the 
matter of trimming. and they should be made of quite 
strong material. For slight people they can be made 
of nainsook, and a pretty pattern is a low-necked waist 
tucked across the back as well as the fronts, and sewed 
to a band around the waist. The same pattern can be 
made gathered instead of tucked, and trimmed with bead- 
ing and lace or with embroidery. Another pattern is to 
cut the back high at the neck, and with only one seam 
in the middle. Then join it on to the frout breadths, 
which are cut in one piece to form a V-shape in front to 





Mornine Costume 


cross each other at the waist, 
and gathered on to a band 
This is very pretty for a win 
ter waist, and for a slender 
person. The fichu under-waist 
is pretty in effect, but not very 
serviceable, for it leaves a por 
tion of the corset uncovered, 
which is readily soiled by the 
bands of one’s skirts. 

Flannel petticoats embroider 
ed around the edge are prettier 
than anything else, but if there 
is not time for this, a deep fea- 
ther- stitched hem and some 
torchon lace make a nice finish. 

White skirts can generally be 
bought so reasonably that it does 
not pay to make them. Very 
good walking skirts can be 
bought from $1 25 up, and there 
is almost as much work in mak 
ing them as in the skirt of a 
dress. A silk under-skirt can 
often be made out of a founda- 
tion skirt, provided it is not 
much worn. Black or gray mo 
reen makes an excellent skirt 
and wears well. This should be 
made with a ruffle six inches 
deep around the bottom. Mo- 
reen costs about 35 cents a 
yard, and sheds the dust very 
easily. 

White albatross makes a pret- 
ty sortie de lit, and washes as 
well as though it were cotton. 
White wash silk can be bought 
from 25 cents to 40 cents a yard, 
and is pretty for such a garment 
trimmed with deep lace and 
white ribbons. Or if something 
less elaborate is wanted, the out- 
ing flannels are serviceable, 











BACK VIEW OF PARIS CAPE ON FRONT PAGE. 


OVER THE BORDER. 
Os the border in the summer-time the natives sleep 
in the wood-sheds and in the hay-lofts, with the sum 
mer rains dripping in upon them. 

The men have an easy time, and leave all the work of 
keeping the home together to the women, who, as they 
grow older, look patient and pale and tired. Before you 
leave at the end of the summer you respect and pity your 
quiet landlady, and think that sometime you will do some 
thing for her to make her life less hard, for there seem 
no rewards for her here. Her husband probably drinks, 
and only works when she makes him; but we are consoled 
in looking at him, for he is kind and good-natured, and so 
picturesque, with his curly hair and drooping mustache, 
that he poses for the artist, who is sure to come along with 
the late summer days 

The young people marry early, and spend much of their 
time making love. When the son marries, if it happens 
to be in the spring-time, when the family are living some- 
where — any where — outside of their proper homes, the 
best wood-shed is papered (over the boards) by Mrs. Le 
Gay, who does the papering for the neighborhood, the rag 
carpet with the brightest red stripe in it is selected, the 
patch- work comforters are aired on the line for a day, 
new luce two inches wide is sewed on the pillow-slips, the 
mattress is filled with new straw, and the room is ready. 
Then the little girl of seventeen comes to her new home. 
She waits on the table in return for her board, and when 
she is not waiting or washing dishes, she is having ardent 
love made to her by her husband, and is happy. 

My window looks out on the lettuce bed—what could 
be prettier? —and beyond to the beautiful lake and the 
hills. At this end of the town the lake runs into a narrow 
river, green with alder-bushes, and full of croaking frogs 
(in the early summer) and muskallonges. If you are fond 
of fishing, there is nothing to prevent your sitting all day, 
and catching perhaps two, if you have good luck, and 
having them cooked for six-o’clock supper. 

After supper every one turns out, and the long evenings 
are spent in rowing (or in being rowed), canoeing, and 
walking and strolling, and talking and chatting 

The post-office is only a minute’s walk, the Episcopal 
church three, and we have had a bishop preaching all 
summer. The village store is limited in its variety. 
‘*Shoe-buttons! Why, now, that is something we do not 
keep. And tape? Too bad; sold the last piece a week ago.” 
So bring with you shoe-buttons and tape. 

Maple sugar does a thriving business in this part of 
Canada, and hard-wood (cut any length you wish) costs 
two dollars a cord. You can buy maple sugar at six cents 
a pound, and take it home with you to melt down for 
syrup in the winter. Hot syrup served with cakes is good. 

The season lasts from June until the end of September; 
and the board is reasonable, or we would not come. Not 
until your last week here are you really anxious for home. 
There is something about the place that brings people 
back year after year. ‘‘ No wonder the ay: is nice—the 
people are all so nice,” some one said. My friends count 
their summers by five, seven, and even nine. This is my 
first summer, but perhaps I may join the army of nines. 
Who knows? 


HARPER’S BAZAR 





FRENCH DEMI-SEASON TOILETTES. 
See illustration on front page. 


ELVET is the chosen fabric of elaborate capes for 

autumn and early winter use, yet they are often so 
heavily trimmed that this beautiful material serves only 
asa background. Evidence of this is given in the cape 
illustrated, where embroidery, jet, guipure, and chiffon 
are employed so largely as almost to conceal the velvet. 
Emerald-green velvet of the clearest bright shade forms the 
upper cape, which is overlaid with white embroidery of an 
open pattern mingled with jet. Below the neck are fes- 
toons or points of embroidered green velvet, with a deep 
point extending down the middle of the back. The front is 
elongated in two embroidered bands. From under the 
collet falls a flounce of antique thread guipure in a design 
of large squares edged with points. The ruche around the 
neck is of accordion-pleated black chiffon, held through 
the middle by a satin ruche and trimmed in the front by 
two large choux. A double jabot of black chiffon is down 
the front, and a pleating of chiffon forms a background 
for the edge of the guipure. 

The round hat of green straw is such as French women 
wear throughout the autumn. The crown is covered by 
a puff of flowered taffeta with a green ground. The brim 
is turned up in the back, with a bow of iris leaves, green 
and prune-colored together. Five clusters of roses of 
variegated shades are around the hat. The high aigrette 
is of iris leaves. The brim is faced with dotted green 
tulle. 

The second costume is of shaded taffeta silk, green and 
blue together, trimmed with striped taffeta ribbon. The 
long-pointed effect of the corsage, which is said to be 
coming into fashion, is shown in this gown, even though 
the front is in open jacket shape. Large buttons, three 
in a row, are placed on these fronts in the way seen on 
many new gowns. The collar is of pleated black tulle 
with large dots, descending in full jabots inside the re- 
vers of the jacket, and losing its fulness toward the end 
of the long points. The striped ribbon forms loops un- 
der the long points, also at the back of the collar, and 
crosses the bust as well. Drooping puffed sleeves are 
trimmed lengthwise with the ribbon, while the close low- 





ANOTHER VIEW OF WORTH GOWN ON FRONT PAGE. 
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er part is covered with black net, with a ruffle falling 
on the hand. A coat effect is given to the skirt by a 
band of the wide ribbon descending from the pointed 
waist front and crossing the sides, to droop thence in 
loops and ends next the fulness of the back. Four large 
choux of the ribbon trim the front. 

With this gown is worn a small capote of white em- 
broidered net. It forms four large flaring godets, held in 


the centre by a cabochon, from which start four black 
wings. These are in pairs, pointing toward the sides. At 
the back is a bunch of six roses, with foliage resting on 
the coil of hair 


ONE OF THREE. 
BY KATHARINE 8, MACQUOID. 
IlL.—FIVE YEARS AFTER. 
HAD spent the interval at school in a charming con- 


vent in Jersey. I did not see Bryan Curragh again; I 
told grandaunt | hated him, and a few days later I was 


sent off toschool. My aunt died soon after I left Kinrara, 
and I spent my holidays sometimes at school, and some- 
times in Dublin, with a very old cousin of my father’s. I 
liked my school holidays best; old Miss Lambert was so 
very dull and prim, while at the convent all the kind 


sisters used to pet and spoil me; they said I amused them 
so. My dearest school friend, Ruth Vernon, also speut her 


holidays in the convent, because her parents were in India. 
There were fine trees and lovely flowers in the grounds of 
our Jersey home, and there wes pay of air and sun- 
shine; in summer-time Ruth and I spent our holidays 


chiefly out-of-doors, talking about the flowers and our own 
future 

‘The Superior had told me that when I was nineteen I 
was to go to Paris, where my father’s sister would give 
me a home, My aunt and her husband, Monsieur de 
Wazincourt, had lived for some years in Vienna, as he 
was attached to the French embassy there. I had never 
seen either him or my aunt, and I felt nervous at the idea 
of living with such grand people. 

Ruth laughed at me when I told her my feeling. 

** [t will not be for long, my Norah,” she said, tenderly; 


you will not be left in peace; you will be married before 
the year ends. But then marriage is your vocation.” 

I smiled sadly at her; she had elected to remain in the 
convent, and as soon as I left would become a probationer 
there; 1 had said all I could to dissuade her, but she was 
bent on becoming a nun. 

Our parting came in July, and when I reached Paris the 
De Wazincourts took me at once away to their country 
place, about twenty miles off; after that we went to the 
sea. I liked my new life; my uncle and aunt were both 
very kind; but I should have liked any one who took me 


to the sea. We lived quietly at this Norman bathing- 
place; my aunt knew a few old ladies, who dressed in 
black, and our only gentleman, Monsieur de Wazincourt, 
soon went away to shoot partridges in Brittany; but I 
found a sea-side life delightful. 1 learned to swim, and 
the bathing was excellent, and there were plenty of nice 
children, from six to sixteen, and among them I found 
pleasant companions; then my aunt was so gentle, so ex- 
tremely courteous, and her distinguished appearance gave 
her so much prestige. It is true that when we were alone 
she was quite another person; she used to keep me laugh 
ing with ber dainty little sayings about the people we saw 
on the sands. Iwas sorry when the bathing season ended 
and we had to go back to Paris. 

My aunt's rooms were in the best quarter, and they 
seemed to me perfect; the elegance of their decoration, 
the tapestries and curtains and carpets, the lovely draw- 
ings and figurines, the china and metal-work and curios, 
filled me with delight and wonder. It was a contrast 
with the bare walls and floors of the convent; my exist- 
ence seemed completely changed. I dearly loved my aunt, 
and was grateful for her constant kindness, but 1 sorely 
missed my friend Ruth. 

I disliked two things in my new life: A sort of muffled 
feeling, as if draughts were too carefully excluded and 
windows too closely shut; however, soon after our return 
the weather became chilly. Il was young and healthy, 
and at the convent I had had so much air and out-door 
exercise that I pined for a good long walk. My second 
grievance was my bedroom: it was charmingly pretty, 
but it was just within my aunt’s, and the door that led 
into the passage was kept locked. One day my aunt 
brought some one into her room, and I discovered how 
thin the walls were. I soon heard the voice of Mademoi- 


selle hagas i de Naguet. I don’t like her: she flatters 
my aunt, and she has a sort of concealed sneer when she 
looks at me 


I tried not to listen to her talk, but I heard my own 
name, and this became «ifficult. 

‘* Yes, indeed,” my aunt said, ‘ I love Norah very much. 
She is so sweet and so graceful. I was surprised to find 
she had grown tall; we thought she seemed unformed, 
but she has so quickly improved that we believe she at 
first suffered from shyness. She is a dear child; she 
fascinates us both by her merry talk.” 

‘* But my dear friend "—Mademoiselle’s voice rasped all 
sweetness out of ber words—‘‘I can see for myself, ever 
one sees, that your protégée is charming, but | ask myself 
how then is it possible that Madame de Wazincourt, with 
her delicate health, can encounter the fatigue of taking 
this young creature into society? I sometimes wish you 
had fet her stay in the convent.” 

My aunt laughed, as though she were amused. 

7 To begin with, she is a great amusement; and next, I 
shall not have her long on my hands. She has been well 
educated; the clever little puss only needs a few good 
dancing lessons. My dear Véronique, you need not be 
anxious; I intend to marry her as soon as possible.” 

I felt stupefied with surprise. But Véronique quickly 
answered: 

“You think, then, dear friend, that Norah will allow 
you to choose for her. She seems to me stroug-willed.” 

a laughed, teasingly, I fancied. 

* Norah is not a French girl, and I mean her to choose 
for herself. I chose my husband, and he has made me a 
happy woman; why should I not give Norah the same 
freedom?” 

I longed to clap my hands at this announcement; I had 

uite forgotten that 1 was listening; Mademoiselle de 
Raguet's rasping voice checked me: 
“Purdon me, dearest, if I di with ‘ou are 


ou; 
% : was 


English, but you must remember Norah's 
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French. Believe me, our system is better than your Eng- 
lish plan; the love that grows slowly and surely after 
ma is safer and more real than future of a mere 


fancy.’ 

” i could agree with you if love were certain to follow 
marriage. But we will not discuss this, Véronique; you 
and I consider marriage from such different points of view, 
and argument makes one’s head ache; I intend to marry 
Norah without delay, but I also mean her to be happy.” 

‘There was a murmur of dissent, and then they began to 
talk about dress, and I went back to the letter 1 was 
writing to my dear ex-governess, now Mrs. Edwards. 

I felt curious about my future husband, but I forgot 
him when my aunt told me that people were coming back 
to Paris, and that we must go to the dressmaker’s. 

‘* You want a smart frock or two,” she said. 

I was puzzled; I remembered that I was not to be mis- 
tress of Kivrara unless I married Bryan Curragh, and 
when I wanted to bestow a parting gift on the convent 
the Superior had warned me to be economical. She said 
my income was small, and I should need it all in Paris. 

**Can | afford smart gowns, aunt? I am very grateful 
to you and to my uncle for your kindness, but 1 do not 
like you to spend so much for me.” 

Madame de Wazincourt put up her pince-nez and gave 
me a quizzical survey. 

** That smelis of the convent, dear little one. Oh yes, 
you can afford smart frocks and everything you want. I 
am going to transform Cinderella into the belle of the ball 
we attend next week. Dear Norah, your dancing at the 
Monday lesson charmed me; you are sure to be a success.” 

My ball dress was lovely, white and soft and shimmer- 
ing, but when the evening came I did not enjoy the ball 
as much as I expected. I liked the dancing, and I had 
several good partners, but I fancied I saw men in the 
crowd of lookers-on with more attractive faces than those 
of my dancers. I was no longer the baby I had been at 
Kinrara, 1 cared for expression in a man far more than 
for actual good looks, and one pair of dark, very expres- 
sive eyes that evening seemed to meet me whichever way 
I turned. I longed to ask my aunt if she had noticed the 
tall owner of these dark eyes, but she seemed unconscious 
of the attention he bestowed on me. I saw several other 
gentlemen presented to my aunt, and I wished the dark- 
eyed strauger would present himself, but the eveniv 
ended and [| lost sight of him. lam ashamed to say 
dreamed all night of those eyes, and wondered if I should 
ever see them again. 

Two days later, when second breakfast was over, my 
aunt asked me to come to her room. She placed herself 
in an easy chair, and pointed to the little velvet stool on 
which I liked to sit beside her when we settled plans for 
dress and driving. 

** Noral, you and I must have a serious talk,” she said, 
with a caressing smile. ‘‘I have never yet explained to 
you why you were placed under my care.” 

1 looked up at her. 

**[ have been much too happy to ask why I was sent 
to such a paradise.” I held up my forehead to be kissed. 

**You are a loving little puss,” she said, so affection- 
ately that I forgot she wanted to rid herself of me by a 
marriage; ‘‘ but now we must be serious and talk business. 
You are your great-aunt’s heiress, but Mrs. Lambert wished 
this to be kept secret from most people till you are twenty - 
one,” 

1 was greatly surprised. 

“ Are you sure? Grandaunt told me that I could not 
have Kinrara unless | took Bryan Curragh along with it.” 

Madame de Wazivcourt looked slyly at me, then she 
leaned back, softly laughing to herself. 

** Poor Bryan Curragh! When Mrs. Lambert made that 
condition she thought he would be the owner of Wide- 
water; but you never heard, I fancy, that Lord Ulster mar- 
ried a young wife, who has brought him a son, so that 
Mr. Curragh bas only his Breton property, a small estate 
in Finistére. Well, to return to Mrs. Lambert—she did 
not alter her will, and it gives you Kinrara, and all her 

roperty besides. My husband is one of your trustees, 
rd Ulster is the other, and they settle all your business 
for you. The business | have todiscuss with you, Norab,” 
she paused and looked fixedly at me, ‘‘is the choice of 
your husband.” 

**Need I have one?’ I could not help laughing, the 
idea seemed so absurd. ‘It is not nearly a year since I 
- school, and I like you much better than a busband, 

lear.” 

She stroked my hair with ber soft fingers. 

“That sounds very sweet and as it should be, but it 
is better that you should marry, my child. Your great- 
aunt instructed me to send for you when your schooling 
was completed, and she intrusted me with the charge of 
finding you a husband.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and, I suppose, looked re- 
bellious. de Wazincourt shook her head at me. 

ha om mae m ares B oy uncle me i te an- 
other offered him, we ma eave 
Paris for age Lambert wished that on husband 
should be either a Frenchman or a British subject. Be- 


sides, a girl’s position in France is not as — as it 
is at home, while a young married woman complete 
liberty to do as she pleases.” 

I was puzzled. Dion 


— to say I would not marry un- 
e me wish to be his wife; but it 
was not easy to put this feeli 


into words, and my aunt 
went on so suavely that I h 


scarcely a chance of pro- 


testing. 

6: Well, then, dear child,” she went on, ‘‘we have settled 
it, and 1 will try to do justice to Mrs. bert’s trust in 
me. You shall choose for yourself: I have received three 
most desirable pro ‘or you, and you shall see each 


of these gentlemen in turn, form your own judgment.” 
At this I laughed heartily, the plan seemed so utterly 
comic. 


* Please excuse me, dear aunt,” I said, as soon as I could 
speak, ‘‘ but suppose when you have trotted all three out 
I do not care for either of them?” 

I think my abruptness troubled the dear, gentle soul. 

** We will hope otherwise,” she said. ‘‘ Remember that 
ou are not called on to marry at once; you have only to 
int to me which of the three admirers you wish to see 

again, and the rest is my affair; even then, if at the second 
interview you are not entirely satisfied with your choice, 
We must see what can be arranged.” 

She kissed me and said it was time to go out; she evi- 

dently thought reflection on my part unnecessary. The 
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day was unusually warm and bright, and when the car- 
riage set us down at the entrance to the Tuileries ens 
she proposed, after a turn or two up and down, that we 
should sit and rest in the sunshine 

“I am glad you are wearing that hat, Norah,” she said; 
“it suits you far better than the last one; you are most 
charming in simple costume.” 

* | like simple things best.” I sy oh watch the peo- 
” as they passed up and down; I not seen the gar- 

ens so gay since we came to Paris. There had been a 

raud ceremony at the Madeleine, which had put the live- 
y city en féte for the day. My aunt bowed to several 
acquaintances as they passed us; she said they had come 
back very early this year; but she seemed to be watching 
for some one, and was unusually silent. 

I sat oy , of our singular conversation. I was so 
sorry to hear of Bryan Curragh’s disappointment. I had 
never forgotten Bryan, and I wished I had been kinder to 
him. I was wondering if he had married, when my aunt 


said, 

Norah !” 

I looked up. A gentleman was coming towards us, 
and as he came up he bowed low to us both. He looked 
keenly at me as he gs and Madame de Wazincourt 
shook hands with him. ile they exchanged a few sen- 
tences, I saw that he was one of the attractive lookers-on 
I had seen at the ball; but in daylight and morning dress 
he looked far more commonplace; he was fair, and, I be- 
lieve, was considered handsome, but to me he was un- 
emp conscious of his own good looks; every hair of 

is silky beard and mustache seemed to be individual! 
cared for; even his well-marked eyebrows had an arti- 
ficial look about them. I felt sure a man like that could 
not play cricket, or any other manly game. Presently I 
had to smile and answer when he asked me how I had 
liked the ball; he had learned that it was my first, and he 
—— to compliment me on the success I had achieved. 

answered rather lamely, then he spoke to my aunt, made 
most elaborate bows, and on. 

‘** How do you like him?” my aunt said. 

Her tone startled me, it was so significant. 

‘‘Have you begun already?” I said, reproachfully; 
‘‘and was that number one? Well, then, he is too much 
in love with himself to make any girl happy.” 

She smiled, and said we would take another turn. Most 
of the visitors had left the gardens, and my aunt suggest- 
ed that we should find the carriage waiting. A gentle- 
man was standing near the gates; he smiled effusively 
when he saw us, and raised his hat. My aunt shook hands 
with him, and then turning to me, she presented him as 
Monsieur le Comte de Gragnac. I felt sure that this was 
another of my “ prétendants,” as my aunt called them; 
and as soon as he began to talk to her I took a deliberate 
survey of his appearance. I liked him; his dark eyes and 
his mouth looked very amiable and good-tempered; his 
nose was not self-assertive and self-conceited as the other 
man’s had been; but with all this, Monsieur de Gragnac 
was short and stout, and old enough to be my father. He 
must surely have been forty years old. He said, 

** Does mademoiselle like Paris?” 

His manner was easy and pleasant. 
rally, 

** Yes, monsieur, I love it.” 

He looked very much pleased. ‘‘ Mademoiselle’s taste 
is perfect; but that was to be expected.” 

ie turned from me to my aunt, and saw that she was 
looking at the carriage. He handed us into it, > 
took his leave. Madame de Wazincourt said, ‘‘A de- 
main.” He bowed again, and we drove off. 

She turned to me, and said, in English,‘‘ Well, Norah?” 

I felt disgusted. It seemed to me degrading that such 
a solemn part of my life as my marriage should be treated 
in the same way as the choosing of a new gown or bonnet. 
And then I told myself it was conceited and absurd to set 
up my judgment against my aunt’s. She loved me, and 
wished for my happiness, and possibly in France this was 
the a goovell way of arranging a marriage. Still, I re- 
adest that I would not act like a sheep. I would far 
rather stay single than take a man for a husband towards 
whom I had only a friendly feeling. 1 looked grave, as I 
answered : 

“You wish to know what I think of Monsieur de Gra- 
nac? I like him very much; I dare say I should like 
im for a friend, but not for a husband.” 

Madame de Wazincourt laughed till she almost cried. 
** A husband is one’s friend, dear child, the best and most 
reliable friend a woman can have, and it is better that 
he should bave more experience than his wife. Mon- 
sieur de Gragnac is well born, he bas large estates in Bur- 

ndy, and he will be able to help you in managing your 

inrara property; he has excellent health, and is extreme- 
ly cheerful; he is also a man of excellent character. Come, 
come, dear child, do not be hasty in deciding against Mon- 
sieur de Gragnac, for you have evidently made a strong 
impression on him.” 
felt my face flush. It had not before occurred to me 
that I had been a subject of consideration to these two 
suitors. I be to see that I must explain my idea of 
m to de Wazincourt. 

I loo hard at her. ‘“ You will think me silly, aunt, 
but you said I was to choose for myself. Well, then, I 
think a husband should be something more than an expe- 
rienced friend. 1 care much more that he should love me 
very dearly than that he should be useful to me. He need 
not always with me, but we must have some kind of 
sympathy, I fancy. I love out-door things, and 1 can’t so- 
ber down yet a while. Now don’t you see that Monsieur 
de G ac will not care for a wife who asks him to run 
races with her or join in a game of rounders?” 

‘* Poor Monsieur de !” she said; but she did not 
urge me; she began to talk of something else. 

A week went by. My aunt seemed bent on taking me 
to public places. One night we went to the opera, anoth- 
er to the Théatre Fra , and in the day-time we went 
to Notre Dame and the Sainte-Chapelle. I enjoyed this 
sort of life, and I hoped my aunt had forgotten her wish 
to find me a husband. I felt sure that marriage would be 
very dull in comparison with the life I was leading, for 
when we did not go to a theatre or a concert we either 
saw friends at home or my aunt took me to some soirée. 

At the end of a fortnight I began to feel very sleepy in 
the evening; my convent life had accustomed me to early 
hours. 

At last the day came for our visit to the Louvre gal- 
leries. I had never seen fine pictures, and Madame de 
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Wazincourt smiled at my enthusiastic enjoyment. She 
did not seem to share it. Whenever I loo at her, her 
eyes were straying towards the doors of the gall in 
which we happened to be. When I at last turned to draw 
her attention to a beautiful picture she was smiling and 
bowing to some one who had just come in. I looked at 
him, and I recognized the unknown owner of the dark 
eyes which had haunted me ever since they had so persist- 
ently followed me about the ballroom, 

‘* If aunt had presented him to me, instead of those two 
others, I might perhaps have found him interesting,” I 
thought, and I felt a flush rise in my cheeks. He came 
up to her and they shook hands; but instead of bringing 
him to me, they walked to the other end of the gallery. 
They were speaking French, but I fancied he was not a 
Frenchman, I tried to keep my attention fixed on the 
picture before me, wondering why my aunt did not intro- 
duce her friend. 

** Patience; she is coming this way now! Why am | in 
such a childish hurry?” 

They stopped before they reached me. I asked myself 
where [ had seen him before. At the ball I had been attract- 
ed by his eyes, but he had stood in a crowd with others; 
to-day his whole appearance stirred some far-off memory. 

My aunt shook hands with him. I heard her say, 
‘*Then, unless you hear from me, our engagement holds.” 

He bowed over her hand. ‘Certainly, madame, with 
the greatest pleasure.” With another be bow, which 
seemed to include me, he left the gallery. 

My eyes smaried with kept-back tears. I felt like a 
baby, and I longed to cry away my disappointment and 
mortification. These last weeks had spoiled me; I had for- 
gotten the lessons learned at the convent. I felt ill-used 
and rebellious, I turned my back on Madame de Wazin- 
cout. 

Presently I saw that she was beside me: “ Pardon me, 
dear child "—she was beaming with satisfaction—“ I could 
not help leaving you. I had to talk business with that 
gentleman. He is an old friend of mive. What did you 
think of him, Norah?” 

I felt greatly vexed. ‘How can I have any opinion? 
You did not give me a chance of speaking to him.” 

** It does not signify. He saw you, and he was charmed; 
he could not wait this morning, but he wishes to join us 
in our box to-night at the opera.” 

I stared at her. I could hardly believe her words. 
heart seemed to stand still with excitement. 

** Well, what do you say, Norah? Do you wish to see 
my friend?” 

‘* What is his name? Is he English?” 
indifferent. 

**No, he is not English; I will tell you his name this 
evening. Now we have to call at one or two shops, and 
then we must go home. I ordered dinner earlier, for you 
must have pleuty of time to dress.” ’ 

was very silent at dinner. I was puzzled by my 
aunt's reticence about her friend. It excited me, but I do 
not think any one suspected it. We reached our box in 
good time, and while my aunt looked round the house, I 
leaned back in my chair, and with half-closed eyes tried 
to recall where I had first seen those long dark eyes; where, 
too, had I heard that voice which bad sounded so familiar 
to me? 

The door of the box opened. I did not look round, but 
in a moment or two my uncle bent over me. ‘* Why so 
deep in thought, Norah?” he said. 

The overture began before I could answer. I séttled 
myself to listen. All at once I discovered that Monsieur 
de Wazincourt must have brought some one into the box. 
He sat silently behind me, but a low-voiced talk was being 
carried on at the farther side of the box between my aunt 
and a gentleman. 

The overture was drawing to a close. In a few min- 
utes the curtain would be drawn aside and the opera 
would begin. I bit my lips with vexation. It was child- 
ish, I thought, to keep me in suspense till the end of the 
first act. i turned round, moved by a sudden impulse. 
My uncle bad risen from his seat, and beside him stood 
the dark-eyed unknown we had seen at the Louvre. 

Monsieur de Wazincourt presented him in the most for- 
mal manner, but I could not make out the name as he 
pronounced it. I bowed, I thought, with great dignity, 
and, to my surprise, the visitor at once took the chair in 
which my uncle had sat, and smiled at me as if we were 
old acquaintances. Once more I vainly asked myself 
where I had seen that clever face, and those deep - set 
searching dark eyes. I felt strangely timid. 

** 1 see you do not remember me "—in English, with the 
slightest Irish flavor. 

1 looked at him with a sudden guess at the truth. 

‘You are Bryan Curragh; I—I did not catch your 
name just now.” 

He smiled. ‘‘ Will you not shake hands with me, now 
that you have so kindly recognized me?” 

I put my hand in his, but I felt dazed. It was impossi- 
ble to believe all at once that this high-bred-looking man 
could be the long-legged, cenaey-bented youth for whom 
I had set the pitfall. 

‘**Do you know I used to hate you?” I said, and then 
wished I could recall my words. 

His eyes brightened. 

**Thank you; I am very grateful for that past tense; it 
is more than I deserve to be remembered at all. I saw 
you at that ball, and when I learned who you were, and 
recalled my own bad behavior, I felt too much mortified 
to approach you. It seemed to me I could not hope to be 
forgiven by such a ‘ cynosure of all men’s eyes.’” 

ut I was far away, back in the wood at Kinrara. I re- 
membered our parting there, and the blood rose warmly 
in my cheeks. 

** Was there very much to forgive? Did you expect 
me to grow up a wild naughty little girl in a torn frock?” 
1 looked at him, es to be ee ut the glance I met 
sent me into con silence. Bryan had pushed his 
chair back, so that when he spoke to me I had to turn 
away from the theatre; we were screened from observa- 
tion, and my aunt and uncle seemed to be intent on the 
performance. 

Bryan leaned over my chair; his lips came near my ear 
as he said, softly, 

“ Dearest Norah, I want you to say I am forgiven; 
won't you say it, and put me out of my torment?” 

** You don't look a bit tormented.” I saw that he was 
smiling. ‘‘ You won’t make me believe that till to-night 
you have been too shy to claim acquaintance.” 


My 


I tried to seem 
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‘Pardon me”—he spoke eagerly—‘‘ there were reasons 
for my hesitation. Iam no longer nearest in succession to 
Widewater; I have a place of my own, but it is in Brit- 
tany; and I was told that Madame de Wazincourt had 
other plans for you. I—I did rot care to claim your 
mere friendship.’ 

I felt hot cold; there was so little air in the box, it 
seemed stifling. I managed to say, quietly, 

**I cannot see why Madame de Wazincourt’s plans 
should have kept away such an old friend of my grand- 
aunt's.” I laughed as I ended. 

In an instant be had taken my hands, and he held them 
ey clasped. 

“You forget one thing—you forget that we were be- 
trothed that day beside the pool in the wood; you forget 
that you have never released me from my pledge. Ah, 
Norah, I wish we were in the wood this very minute.” 

1 said, demurely, ‘‘ I think it is nicer here; besides, that 
is no excuse.”’ 

He frowned, then he laughed. ‘I see you are as wick- 
ed as ever; but remember you have suid it is nice to have 
me beside you; I give you fair notice that I take that as 
your final answer. Here comes charming Madame de Wa- 
zincourt to witness it.” 


“‘Charming Madame de Wazincourt” has more than 
once reproached me with having chosen the poorest of the 
three suitors she had so carefully selected, but I tell her 
that I have never for an instant repented my choice, 
though Bryan and I are now quite an old married couple. 

THE END. 


COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. 
BY YSAGUIRRE AND LA MARCA. 


MEATS. 


Beef a la Mode..—Take 4 pounds of bottom round, and 
rub well with powdered spices and salt. Lay skewers on 
the bottom of the stewpan, and spread over them thin 
slices of bacon; pee the beef on the bacon, and lay over 
it a few more slices; add a little vinegar; cover closely 
and stew for two hours. Add to the gravy a seasoning of 
cloves, pepper, bay-leaves, mushrooms, a little catsup, and 
a few button onions; simmer till the meat is quite tender; 
serve the meat dry; struin the gravy and boil it slowly for 
an hour, when it will jelly; glaze the meat with the jelly. 

Beef a la Mode (2).—Slice and fry to a nice brown 2 
onions; cut a quarter of a pound of bacon into small 
pieces; dip them into 3 table-spoonfuls of vinegar; make 
deep holes in a nice piece of beef weighing about 4 pounds, 
into which put the bacon; rub the beef well with allspice, 
cloves, 2 blades of mace, salt, pepper, a bunch of sweet 
herbs, all finely minced; place the beef in a saucepan; 
pour over it the vinegar, a small glass of currant jelly, the 
juice of a lemon; add a carrot, turnip, a head of celery, 
and the spices; allow to simmer gently for four or five 
hours. Take up and set on a dish to cool. 

Bouilli.—Cut cold beef into slices about half an 
inch thick and about two inches wide; make a dressing 
of finely chopped shallots, parsley, pepper, salt, mustard, 
egg, oil, and vinegar; pour the mixture over the becf; 
serve garnished with water-cress. 

Collared Beef.—Lard a piece of corned beef; make holes 
in it, and fill with a dressing of bread crumbs, suet, pars- 
ley, grated lemon-peel, sweet herbs, pepper, salt, nutmeg, 
and the yolk of an egg mixed well together; bake with a 
little water, whole peppers, and an onion. Serve cold. 

Daube Glace.—Take a piece of lean beef; make holes in 
it, and fill them with strips of fat which have previously 
been rolled in powdered sage, pepper, allspice, salt, and a 
little minced shallot. Boil 2 calf's feet to a jelly; strain and 
set aside to cool. Place the meat in a pan with the jelly; 
add to it some cloves; cover very tightly and cook for 
four hours. Place in a deep dish; pour the jelly over it; 
cool and put on the ice. 

Beef.—Lard a piece of fresh corned beef; make 
holes in it, and fill them with bread crumbs, suet, parsley, 
grated lemon-peel, sweet herbs, pepper, salt, nutmeg, and 
the yolk of an egg, mixed so as to make a stuffing; bake 
in a pan with a little water and wine, whole pepper, 2 bay- 
leaves, and an onion. When done, skim off the fat; put 
— ” ppaee in a dish and pour the liquor over it; set aside to 
cool. 

Galantine of Beef.—Mix together half a pound of bread 
crumbs, 1 pound of sausage meat, some chopped parsley, 
thyme, marjoram, seasoning, 6 eggs, and spice. Cut a 

iece of corned beef, weighing about 5 or 6 pounds, intoa 
arge thin sheet; season with pepper and salt; spread the 
force-meat over it; sprinkle some mushrooms over the 
meat, and roll it up very tightly; tie in a cloth, and boil 
on a slow fire for five hours; when done take it up and 
place between two dishes with a weight on top; when 
cold trim the ends and glaze. 
ied Meat.—Soak and clean 4 calf’s feet; boil until 
done; strain and separate the meat from the bones, and 
set aside to cool; pour the liquor into a jar, and when cold 
remove the grease. Take a shank of beef and boil it un- 
til the meat falls in pieces; remove it from the liquor. 
Cut the meat from the calf’s feet and the beef into small 
pieces; put the jelly into a pan; add to it the meat; mix 
well together, and heat to the boiling-point. Season with 
red pepper and salt to taste; pour into a mould to set. 

Potted ope 4 pounds of corned beef; place in a 
fe with a little suet and water; cook in an oven; when 

one pound in a mortar till it is perfectly smooth; season 
with cayenne, salt, pepper, a little mace, some of the gravy, 
and half a pound of melted butter. When thoroughly 
mixed put into pots and cover with melted butter. 

Potted Meat.—Chop any kind of cold meat; season with 
salt, pepper, cloves, and cinnamon; moisten with a little 
wine, vinegar, and Worcestershire sauce. Pack the meat 
in a jar, and cover it with about half an inch of melted 
butter. This meat will keep for some time. 

Ox-Tongue.—Boil a fresh tongue; skin, clean, and 
remove the bones; when cold mince very fine, and add 4 
oz. of butter to each pound of tongue, some mace, nutmeg, 
cloves, paprika, salt, and a little black pepper; mix well; 
place in jars and pour melted butter over. 

Red Beef.—Take a piece of corned beef and season it 
with pounded mace, cloves, pepper, a little allspice, salt, 
chopped parsley, and shallot. il it till tender; cut in 
thin slices; serve cold. 

Ribs of Beef a la Porewpine.—Bone the fiat ribs and beat 
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them flat; rub over with the yolks of ; sprinkle on 
bread crumbs, parsley, leeks, marjoram, lemon-peel, nut- 
meg, pepper, salt, and a little paprika; ro}l it up very 
tightly; lard it with bacon; then a row of cold tongue, 
another of pickled cucumbers, a fourth row of lemon- 
peel; do it over in rows as above till it has been larded all 
over; then place in a —_ pot with a little water; cook 
in a slow oven. Serve cold. 
iced Beef.—Pi\ace 2 pounds of beef ina on pa to- 
get er with 1 cupful of wine, the same quantity of water, 
table-spoonfuls of vinegar, cinnamon, pepper, salt, and 
onions; cover the saucepan very tightly; place over a slow 
fire for two hours; take the meat from the gravy and set 
aside to cool. 

Vinaigrette.—Rub 1 teaspoonful of sugar, 1 table-spoon- 
ful of mustard, salt and pepper to taste, into the yolks of 
2 eggs; add 3 table-spoonfuls of vinegar, set in a bain-ma- 
rie, and cook until it is of the consistency of cream; allow 
to cool. Boil 4 pounds of beef brisket until quite tender; 
when cold, dish on a flat plate and mask with the dress- 
a over it chopped parsley, pickles, and a little 
shallot. 

Vinaigrette (2).—Place a piece of beef in a pan, and stew 
with a little water, a glass of wine, sweet herbs, an onion, 
bay-leaves, cloves, salt, and pepper; when done, strain the 
liquor, remove the fat carefully, and add a little vinegar; 
serve cold with the sauce. 

Breast of Lamb.—Bone the lamb, rub it over 
with the yolk of an egg, grate over it a little lemon-peel, 
nutmeg, pepper, and salt; chop’ up 2 table-spoonfuls of 
capers, 2 anchovies, some parsley, and a few sweet herbs; 
mix with bread crumbs, and spread over the lamb; roll it 
up, and boil two hours; take it up and put it into a pickle. 

Collared Neck of Pork.—Bone the neck, and sprinkle 
with bread crumbs, chopped sage, a little allspice, some 
pepper and salt, mixed together. Roll it up close, and 

ind very tightly; roast for an hour and a half in a slow 
oven. 

Collared Sucking Pig.—Bone the pig, rub it well with 
pepper, salt, a few sage leaves and sweet herbs chopped 
fine; roll up very tightly. Fil) a pot with water, and add 
to it a bunch of sweet herbs, a few pepper-corns, a blade 
of mace, some cloves, salt to taste, and a pint of pen we 
when it comes to a boil put in the pig and allow it to boil 
till tender. When done take it up and cool; then place in 
a vessel and pour the liquor over it. 

Fi Pigs’ Ears.—Parboil 2 pairs of pigs’ ears; make 
a force-meat of an anchovy, sage, parsley, a quarter of a 
pound of chopped suet, bread crumbs, pepper, and a little 
salt; mix with the yolks of 2eggs. Raise the skin of the 
upper part of the ears and stuff them with the force-meat. 
Fry the ears in butter, and drain them; make a rich gravy 
as follows: a glass of sherry, 3 teaspoonfuls of made mus- 
tard, a little butter, a small onion, a little pepper, and some 
paprika. Put the ears in a stewpan with the grote, ned 
cover very closely; stew gently for half an hour. hen 
done, strain the gravy and reduce to a jelly; place the 
ears on a dish and pour the jelly over them. When set, 
garnish with —_- 

Sucking Pig au Pere Duillet.—Cut off the head, quarter 
the body, lard it with bacon, and season with salt, pep- 
per, nutmeg, cloves, and mace. Lay some fat bacon on 
the bottom of a pan, place the head in the centre, and ar- 
range the quarters around it; add a bay-leaf, a chopped 
onion, @ lemon, some carrots, parsley, and the liver; cover 
all with bacon; stew for an hour in a quart of stock, take 
it up, put in a stewpan, and pour over it a bottle of wine; 
simmer gently for an hour. Skim the fat off the first 


gravy; strain it; add to it a sweetbread cut into slices, 
some truffles, and mushrooms; stew the whole until it 
jellies; put the wine in which the pig was stewed into the 
jelly, pour it over the pig, and garnish with parsley. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Tue death was announced some weeks ago of Mrs. 
Cynthia Falconer Smith, of whose one-hundredth birth- 
day, two years ago, the Bazar made special mention. 
Mrs. Smith was born at Tarrytown, New York, September 
8, 1798, and was therefore almost one hundred and two 

ears old when, on July 22d, at Elmsford, White Plains, 

ew York, she passed fully —. Notwithstand- 
ing her great age, Mrs. Smith retained her mental powers 
fully, and was in excellent physical health until a short 
time before her death. A descendant of Admiral Coligni, 
she claimed noble Huguenot ancestry, and being the grand- 
daughter of General John Falconer, an aide-de-camp of 
Washington, she was allied to our own most honored 
aristocracy. For many years Mrs. Smith was prominent 
and active in the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
Christian Advocate, in a recent issue, speaks of the fact 
that this venerable gentlewoman was six years old when 
Washin died, sixteen years old when Lincoln was 
born, thirty-eight years old when Garfield was born, forty 

ears old when Webster and Hayne had the famous debate 
n the Senate of the United States, sixty-eight years old at 
the outbreak of the civil war, and that she had lived under 
every President of the United States. 

Three and a half million dollars is the sum held by 
Mr. Edward King as treasurer of the Consolidated New 
York Public Lib , Which now includes the Astor, the 
Lenox, and the Tilden trust fund. In this sum are not 
counted the buildings, real estate, furniture, books, etc., 
owned by the different library associations. 

—A brilliant examination for the licentiate of philos- 
ophy at the Paris Sorbonne has been passed by Mlle. 
Jeanne Benaben, who is only eighteen years old. She 
took her bachelor’s de when she was sixteen. 

—Miss Lucie Ball, of Brooklyn, one of the new deputy 
collectors of internal revenue, was also for a while deputy 
collector of the income tax. She is only twenty years 
old, but she has a steady head, and fills her position to the 
satisfaction of her superiors. She shares a pleasant office 
with Miss Mabel Butler, who is also a — collector of 
internal revenue. Between them they keep the records of 
orders and returns for cigar, cigarette, and malt-liquor 
stamps, and Miss Ball also has charge of the special tax 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

M* DANE sat with a knitted brow during the long, 
dawdling breakfast. She had fully expected to find 
a telegram from Mr. Franciscus beside her plate. When at 
last the interminable courses of fruit, fish, and hot cakes 
were ended, she went out with the group of chattering 
yirls to the broad shaded veranda and sut silent, her eyes 
xed on the levee, a high, crooked road which wound be 
tween the pools aud bayous across the prairie, waiting for 

the messenger who was to bring the great tidings. 

A queer old caléche came up the levee presently, but 
it only brought the Hachette girls, who came to carry 
Anne away to see the baby. Horsemen followed by twos 
and threes, but they were some of the neighbors from ten 
or fifteen miles distant, who had dropped in to kuow how 
the ladies had slept. 

Cousin Julia listen- 
ed to the gay gossip 
and laughed with the 
others, but her black 
eyes did not relax 
their keen watch for 
aninstant. Her ner 
vousness increased as 
the morning wore on. 

** If a letter or mes- 
sage should reach Ste. 
Barbe for me,” she 
asked Miss Soudé at 
last, “‘ it would be im 
mediately forwarded, 
of course?’ 

** No; not of course 
at all,” Therese said, 
smiling. ** Simon, 
the postmaster, will 
probably send it, if 
any one chances to 
come over. But Ido 
not know whether 
any one will chance 
to come over to-day 
And sometimes Si 
mon forgets to send 
it;” and she proceed 
ed to disentangie her 
floss with the calm of 
a woman to whom 
letters and despatch 
es were matters of no 
possible import. 

It was Milly’s soft 
voice that answered 
“Then I must ask 
you, Miss Soudé, to 
order me a horse and 
cart. I expect letters, 
and I will drive over 
for them.” 

‘Certainly, I will 
drive you both,” said 
Therese, nodding la- 
zily. ‘It will be a 
good way to kill the 
morning. No, John, 
we do not want you 
with us.” 

John, when the 
wagon was brought 
up, helped them into 
it, joking about the 
energy of ladies in 
business affairs. “I'll 
wager Miss Warrick 
expects a new pat 
tern for her embroid 
ery,or a—a hat posy,” 
he said, looking fond- 
ly up into her face 

She smiled down at 
him. He seemed very 
young and stupid to 
her. If he could 
guess the meaning of 
the letter that she 
expected! The enor 
mous interests which 
she soon would have 
to look after, the 
real estate, the bond 
ed property! For, 
though Milly meant 
to give him the 
whole of her fortune, 
to pour it into his 
hands, as she said, 
she always thought 
of managing every 
dollar of it herself. 

Cousin Julia asked 
no questions, but 
she watched Mildred 
wistfully. Did she 
too expect to hear 
from Eliza Joyce? 
If the fortune came 
to her, what would she do with it? Would she give Anne 
her share? How much would she consider a reasonable 
share for Anne? 

Mrs Dane discussed flowers and snakes as they drove 
over the green slopes with Therese, who had an intimate 
acquaintance with all kinds of wild things, but she 
watched Milly’s gentle eyes speculatively all of the time. 
Her father, of course, she would provide for. But what 
would she do for Anne? 

Mildred’s energetic action this morning had pricked 
John with a desire to be up and doing also. He must 
uproot Farro, and that soon. Why not to-day? He 
lighted a fresh cigar and looked at the hammock. No! 
If it must be done at all, the sooner the better. 

Besides, there really was nothing else to be done just now. 

* Begun in Haurer’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXVIII. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
The other men had gone to the lake to fish until luncheon. 
Doctor Warrick, with his drag-net and tin box, was busy 
with the green scum on the bayou. 

Farro was in the stables. He would drop in and tell 
him that he would assume full charge of the plantation 
next Monday, and then join his father and Paramba and 
explain what he had done. The whole affair would be 
settled in a few moments; he would put on the harness 
for his life’s work while Milly was bringing her fallals 
from Ste. Barbe. 

It was with a half-smile of tender meaning that he 
lounged into the stables. Farro was not there. Surely 
there were no stables so clean in Louisiana! and none so 
empty! He glanced down the long rows of stalls. The 
Soudés had owned a famous racing stud before the war; 
the names of seven champions of the turf still were on 


“THE SLAVES MADE THE BRICKS, ONE BY ONE, WHEN THE FIELD-WORK WAS OVER.” 


the silver plates over their vacant stalls. One after an- 
other had been sold by the General at Farro’s instigation. 
John surveyed the few horses which were left, swore at 
them under his breath as worthless beasts, and took his 
way to the Works with quicker steps. The family had 
been disgraced by the rule of this mulatto long enough. 
It was high time that he took the matter in hand. 

The Works and the quarters of the men wore an excep- 
tional air of neatness and prosperity. John had often 
been congratulated in New Orleans upon the reputation 
of the plantation. No sugar brought as high a price in 
the market as that of the Réve des Eaux. 

“He knows how to make the money!” Soudé muttered, 
as he walked slowly to Farro’s office. ‘‘ Chut/ He can go 
on making it, but I will spend it. He must content him- 
self now with a salary instead of the earnings.” 
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He climbed the rickety ladder, and reached a loft in 
which stood a high desk and an office stool. Before the 
desk a man stood writing. He looked up when Soudé 
entered and continued to look at him for an instant with 
out speaking, but that was the only sign of the consterna 
tion which he doubtless felt. Then he quickly removed 
his hat, and humbly motioned the young man toward the 
stool. 

‘**So this is your den, Farro?” John said, leaning care 
lessly against the jamb of the door. 

‘Yes, M’s John. You have never been here before 
tue overseer said, submissively. 

“No. Ishall come oftener now.” John glanced at the 
man curiously, thinking that he was but a mean little rat, 
after all, to have gained such power. 

The mulatto was past middle age, but bis size was that 

a stunted, lean 

There was an 
disagreeable 
lack of color or def 
inite significance 
abouthim. Hisskin 
was pallid and cov 
ered with brown 
splotches (‘‘as if 
John thought, 
negro in him 
fading out!”); his 
ey es were paie 
blue, staring vague 
ly through reddish 
lashes; his hair, 
hanging long and 
lank behind his ears, 
was of the same 
sandy color. ‘ Like 
my Uncle Victor's,” 
John remembered 
He wore along dust 
er of faded cotton, 
and his hat was a 
dirty white felt. He 
held it now in both 
hands, as he stood 
before the young 
man, A singu ir 
fact about this freed 
man was that while 
he had never un 
learned the manners 
of the slave, his voice 
and pronunciation 
were those of an ed 
ucated white man 

Soudé, observing 
the fellow now more 
critically than he 
had ever done be 
fore, was struck 
by this peculiarity 
That and the like 
ness to his Uncle 
Victor influenced 
him in his attack 
upon him. Instead 
of charging him 
with his crimes as he 
had meant to do, he 
looked at him with a 
pitying contempt. 

*Poor devil!” he 
said to himself once 
or twice before 
he repeated aloud, 
“Yes, I mean to 
come here oftener in 
future.” 

‘To the Works? 
Yes, M’s John. Loft 
en wondered you 
didn’t take an inter- 
est in the Works 
Would you like to 
see the new engine 
now, sir?” 

* No. I don't 
care for machinery 
of any kind. I in 
tend—” He looked 
up at the overseer 
Farro was watching 
him intently, curious 
to know his errand 
The candid expres 
sion on his mean face 
startled John. He 
might be a thief, but 
his smile was kind 
and sincere 

“A gentleman 
one of us!” flashed 
through Soudé’s 
brain. 

Bah! He made 
haste angrily to say 
what he had to say. 

‘*I know nothing about machinery. I am quite willing 
to leave the management of the works—men and engines 
—to you. Iam satisfied with the way you have managed 
them.” 

‘* But, there is something you are not satisfied with, 
M’s John?” the overseer said, gravely. 

John knew him to be a miserable negro thief, yet he 
hesitated and answered him with respect, almost against 
his will. 

‘‘I make no charges now. I mean to examine farther 
I think it would be proper that one of the family should 
examine regularly into the income and outgo of the plan 
tation.” 

Farro nodded slowly. 
dinary circumstances. 


“ 


were 


“It would seem proper, in or- 
On this plantation—” 
here are no circumstances which can make it fit 








that you should hold control on this plantation, as you 
have done,” John interrupted, sternly. ‘‘On next Mon- 
day | intend to take charge of the books. You will be 
paid a ‘salary thereafter, and your receipts will be confined 
to that 


‘Salary? I have never received a salary, I believe,” 
Farro said, with a queer smile. He was silent a moment, 
looking eagerly into John’s face. “ You have not told 
General Soudé your intention?” he said at last. 

‘No. But | shall do so to-day. He will agree with 
me.” What if, after all, his father took part with the 
mulatto? ‘‘He will agree with me,” Johu said again 
loudly 

I hope he will, M's John,” the overseer said. ‘‘It 


would be better if he did.” He turned mechanically to 
the books, and shut them. ‘It would be better if he 
did,” he said again, in a low tone, as if reasoning with 


himself 

John felt as if there was no more to be said. He had 
made the attack and there had been no resistance; the 
man had not even resented the hint of his guilt. Yet, as 
Soudé stumbled down the rickety ladder, it was with a 


sense of defeat 

As be walked down the levee homeward, it was not of 
Farro’s thefts that he thought, large as he believed them 
to be, bat of Farro himself. 

‘*That fellow has great ability!” he said to himself. 
‘I see it in the gleam of his eye. And his hair—it is the 
very color of—of Therese’s!” His jaws shut tightly as 
he stamped along, his head bent, kicking the lumps of 
mud down into the bayou. ‘‘God! To think of a man 
like my uncle Victor shut up in the same skin with a 
negro! That's hard luck!” he muttered, stretching out 
his arms with a groan. 

(TO BE CONTINUED, ] 


LIFE ON PUGET SOUND. 
— are certain incidents in life which hang them- 
selves up in the memory and remain perpetual furni- 
ture of it, a8 a picture hangs on awall. They are pictures, 
but they are also facts,and we use them for excuse or 


guidance or direction with astonishing frequency. 

One such incident and picture, which belongs to my own 
particular gallery, is of a child sitting on the floor of a 
familiar room, wailing with a persistent wail and crying 
with an insistent cry, until life was bitter not only to 


himself, but to the household 

‘* What ails you? What do you want?” we urged. 

By that time the child had decided upon the nature of 
his grievance. 

I want to do something I1—never—did—be-f-o-r-e!” 
he wailed. b 

Verily the wisdom of babes often transcends the wis- 
dom of man. He had formulated a want born with every 
one of us. We call it by all sorts of names. Our doctors 
prescribe it as ‘‘change of air” when life flags with us. 
Our friends advise it as ‘‘change of scene” when our 
hearts are sick within us. We adopt both prescription 
and advice, and call it ‘‘travel.” But whatever form it 
takes, and from whatever cause we need it, its potency 
lies in the fact that it is ‘‘ something we never did before.” 

My fortnight on Puget Sound was tied with an invisible 
string to this little incident. When my friends said to 
me, in June, “ Are you going across the water this sum- 
mer?’ I answered, ‘* No; I am going across the land.” 

**To the Pacific?” 

wt Ns 

“To Japan?” 

**No; Lam going to Puget Sound.” 

. ““Why do you go there, when everybody is going to 
jurope?”’ 

‘* That is why I am going; because everybody does no? 
go there, and because | want to do something absolutely 
new to me—something I never did before.” 

“Are you going by the Canadian Pacific?” 

‘“ No—by the Lakes and the Great Northern.” 

**But I thought you hated the water.” 

** 1 do, genuinely; but I have been as far West as Chi- 
cago by every existing route excepting the Lakes. I 
know every foot of the way by every road. If a man 
should ‘have cut a tree along the Central, or builded a 
barn along the Pennsylvania, I should notice it, and be 
depressed or elated. The route through the Lakes is new 
to me, and if I‘like it I shall always come and go that 
way, for it will leave no traileven in my mind. I should 
always be sure of meeting strange vessels or a new blow, 
or be wrecked, or something pA I have never experi- 
enced.” 

“That is very likely to happen,” said my friends; 
*‘people are always being wrecked on the Great Lakes, 
and the vessel being towed into Chicago sheeted with ice, 
and it will surely happen to you, because you would hate 
it so.” 

But it did not happen, and it was a beautiful experi- 
ence. Ofcourse I was not foolish enough to take it pst 
no sensible woman ever does that! If she is middle-aged, 
and more than middle-aged, and has noted the tendencies 
of human nature as she has drifted along the current of 
life, she adds to her travelling paraphernalia impersonated 
youth in the shape of a gist end er brother; and if the 
girl be all she should be in the way of attractiveness, if 
she carries a smile in her eyes and a rose in her mouth and 
is a college graduate, and if the boy is slim and well-man- 
nered, and ‘‘ taking” to travelling men of all degrees, one 
has a pharmaceutical outfit for happiness in travel. They 
may leave genealogies, and standing in society, and houses 
and lands, and well-earned reputation behind them, and 
the most exacting and fastidious fellow - travellers will 
never ask if they exist. The kindly and helpful word, the 
interested smile, the proffered advantage—all those small 
things which give the flavor to travel—will float along 
with a travelling party possessing this indispensable out- 
fit. As I said, the Lakes were a t success. It was 
ocean travel stripped of every disadvantage, and the lon 
white Northland, upon which we made our successfu 
voyage, looked like the regenerated and purified body of 
nn ocean steamer. It was what the grimy monster of the 
deep oe hope to become as the reward of a well-spent 
life. The long blowy promenade on the upper deck, and 
the wraps and furs and steamer chairs, and the lapses into 
drowsy sleep, lulled by the motion of the ship, and the 
white gulls, and the ruffled crests of waves, the rain- 
bows in the foam-broken water, were all there, but it lack- 
ed utterly and entirely the ungoverned rolls of the great 
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wallowing sea-monster which is its prototype; and this 
seemed right and becoming in a regenerated creature. 

You are rocked like a baby over waves which break on 
shores far beyond your sight, but not beyond help or 
rescue in case of disaster. And the constant fear of it, 
which the tremendous life of ocean waters will not let you 
forget, and the seasickness which it inflicts, are merciful- 
ly absent. And in time you pass through straits and riv- 
ers where good people have builded themselves cottages 
which it is a pleasure to look at, and at night they build 
bonfires for your delectation, and color them with red and 
green and blue inventions of the chemist, and you begin 
to wonder if you are not some kind of a potentate or sov- 
ereign, or at least a President, and all this happening is in 
your honor. 

Yes, we enjoyed all that, and then the Great Northern 
picked us up at Duluth, and passed us over the backbone 
of the continent, and set us down softly at Seattle, and we 
were on Puget Sound. And we are there, and there is 
here, and here is a summer lodge or cottage on the very 
edge of the great spreading sound, which is like a watery 
arm reaching in from the Pacific. And I came all the 
way bulwarked by youth and attractiveness and eager 
interest. 

* Paradise Lodge” is our abode for the present, and I 
who have builded cabins and cottages at Onteora am 

tly interested in the manner of its building. Never 
Before have I seen a house without a frame, yet Paradise 
Lodge stands up boldly, although it is a y without a 
skeleton. It is what is called a ‘‘ box-house,” and is actu- 
ally a large and roomy box, made of stiff fir boards, and 
measuring originally some twenty by twenty-five feet. 

When the box was finished, the artificer boldly nailed 
in other boards as partitions, both above and below—for 
it is a box of two stories—and then he shingled it, and set 
it on end, I suppose, for I cannot understand how it could 
be made standing up; and he added piazzas, and bolstered 
it with chimneys, and there it is! henever another bed- 
room is wanted, or an outside kitchen, or a study, or any 
trifle like that, another box is nailed together and put 
alongside. 

As far as the method of it is concerned, it might be a 
doll’s house, or a child's play-house; but as for effect, it 
is absolutely imposing. A long stretch of cedar-shingled 
rooms, with upper piazzas here and lower piazzas there, 
and rose-vines everywhere literally dripping with great 
golden-hearted roses. And it stands looking at its own 
reflection in the water like a veritable Antindus. 

Behind it is primeval forest, pine-trees and fir-trees, 
reaching—some of them—two hundred feet into the sky, 
and fringing the sound with long and pointed reflec- 
tions. 

The sound itself is full of interest and mystery. The 
clear, glassy, salty tide, redolent of sea-growths, rises and 
falls seventeen feet at every turn; and now, in early Au- 
gust, it comes lapping up and up under a shroud of mist 
and smoke from the burning of gigantic trees, which it 
seems almost the sole object of the settler on the Pacific 
slope to exterminate. 

hen it has reached the bound set for it in front of 
Paradise Lodge, and accumulates in clear glassy depths 
along the logs, it is like the invitation of a siren to come 
out and bathe, or swim with the wild-duck, or row or 
sail, or idly sit and watch the gulls come flapping and 
floating out of the mist or gather chattering on some piece 
of drift-wood; or to see the great blue cranes alight on 
the log float which makes the landing for a stopping 
steamer or launch, and rub their noses with one conven- 
ient claw while they criticise the house and its phenomena. 
And if you accept the invitation of the siren to go out 
and row, and launch your boat, and steer from island to 
island as they stand outlined in smoky blue inst the 
mist, perhaps a seal will follow you, diving when it has 
drawn so near that you can see its eyes and whiskers, 
and showing its doglike head from time to time on your 
course. 

The settlers have a firm belief that if a dog follows the 
boat, a seal is very apt to swim under him and bite off his 
legs; but as no one absolutely vouched for the fact which 
should underlie every belief, I am inclined to give the seal 
the benefit of the doubt, especially as his expression of 
face and general deportment are greatly in his favor. 

The mist-filled air of the sound has a curious quality 
of reflection. While it blots out all far views, the near 
objects, the shores and trees and all floating things, are 
accurately doubled. As one rows, every detail of the 
boat, and color and costume of the people it carries, are 
reproduced with the accuracy of a Japanese drawing. 

he color effects are particularly beautiful, as the tall 
perspective of the forest is made in gradations of smok 
cobalt blues, and these blue repetitions in the water, wit 
accidents of tint from a gayly arrayed boat-load of people, 
all contrasted against an indescribably mysterious back- 
ground of cloudy white, make a combination to delight a 
painter. 

Seeing it all so beautiful, one can forgive the reticence 
of the dwellers in this land of fairy, who deliberately 
withhold the fact from their prospective Eastern visitors 
that in August all the extent and wonder of the sound 
country is absolutely invisible—that the dwellers along 
its shores combine at that time in a universal sacrifice, 
the costliness of which they utterly fail to realize. 

The priceless forests, which have taken the leisure of 
centuries in which to grow—idle centuries which will 
never repeat themselves—are being sacrificed in mistaken 
zeal to rival or exceed at once the farming profits of the 
great Middle and Eastern States. 


It requires ye bye of unremitting toil to extirpate 
t 


the giant trees, and and grow orchards and wheat-fields 
in their places, and when it is done, and the twenty years 
are an equal space of heavily timbered land beside 


it will be worth as much, and the twenty years of labor 
will have gone for nothing. 

Why cannot a settler build his ‘‘ shack ” on his hundred 
and fifty acres of government land, and fish and hunt and 
take of the plenty which wild land offers, and wait until 
the great trees are demanded by commerce, instead of de- 
stroying them in haste? This is the burden of my thought 
as to the smoke curling up on every shore and the 
flames lapping through the precious growths of time, and 
this is the only burden thought can find to carry in this 
land blessed of the Lord. 

As far as food is concerned, Paradise Lodge is set in 
a land of plenty. When the tide is low, and all the bot- 
tom of the sea uncovered and its strangeness brought to 
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light, we go walking in high wooden-soled shoes over and 
among its mysteries, without a thought of the riparian 
rights we are invading. Sea-food is with us a matter of 
course; for — edible which the sea uces is 
found abundantly at low tide—clams to make those of 
“Little Neck” blush for their own want of tenderness 
and flavor; crabs which for size might be progenitors of 
all crabs; scallops delightful to the appetite of man; and 
goeyduck, which is a cross between a clam and leviathan. 

There are also salmon and salmon-trout swimming in 
the waters, and he who trolls can, and does, catch them; 
and when one tires of these gifts of doating nature, there 
are wild-duck swimming like goslings in the domestic 
harbor, and in the woods are grouse and deer. We have 
eaten of them all. But there are sea-things drying and 
smoking before the log fires of an Indian camp a mile 
along the shore which we have not tasted, and which our 
home authorities inform us are “ uéver eaten by white 
folks,” and which nevertheless we long for with an Eden- 
like longing. The Indians were very far from being 
white folks, although we felt that the distance might be 
fey lessened by a thorough course of soap and scrub- 

ing-brush. They were from the Puyallup reservation, 
and are what are called here ‘‘ Pe-al-ups,” with the accent 
on the second syllable, and they were out on a prolonged 
picnic, drying and smoking winter food. 
have never seen any one as old as one of the men and 
two of the women loked, and yet the boy of the party 
told me that a girl of twelve who belonged to it was his 
sister, and that the old, old man and the old, old woman 
were his father and mother. I was inclined to refer this 
statement to some misunderstanding of words, but our 
handsome and simply mature hostess insisted that the 
squaw in question was about her own age, and pointed 
out the fact that her movements were those of a compar- 
atively young woman. 

Truly they were not beautiful to look at, and wore such 
clothes as one sees in our very poor Italian and Bohemian 
quarters in New York. But the three canoes which were 
anchored off shore were made on lines of absolutely perfect 
grace. No object fashioned in the best days of Greek 
art was ever more symmetrical. One of them had been 
carved from an enormous tree, and was fully five feet 
from keel to upper side-lines, with a high prow length- 
ened like the neck of a swan, and painted in red and black 
Egyptian-like ornament. A long boat-load of these peo- 
ple, with two or three of them paddling silently along the 
shore, was a vision to remember. No pageant of civil- 
ized art could match its perfection. 

In my pursuit of information about the Indians, the 
guileless daughter of one of the settlers informed me that 
**in the early days of the country, when there were not 
many white women, some of the settlers married squaws. 
She knew two or three men who had had squaw wives; but 
when more white women came, the men chased their squaw 
wives away. But they kept the children,” she added, and 
then asked questioningly and hesitatingly, ‘‘ Don’t you 
think it was rather hard to keep the children and chase 
the squaws away? But I suppose it’s right,” with a little 
civilized sigh. 

Now, looking at these specimens of squaws, I could 
only wonder that they found even temporary husbands 
among white men; but further inquiry revealed the fact 
that many of the Indian women owned beautiful farms, 
and that in such cases the husbands were apt to become 
permanent. The children of such marriages went to 
school, and when they were pte married white men or 
women, and became a part of the social community. 

Still, looking at the squaws and at Paradise Lodge, I 
feel that they are very far apart. 

CaNDACE WHEELER. 


SUMMER WHIST. 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 
Mes. Wrison, Miss Jenxtns. 

Mus Witson. Mn. Jonze. 
Scene.—Parlor of summer boarding-house on a rainy even- 
ing. Time—9 P.M. 

Mrs. Wilson. Now I don’t think there is mgs like 
cards to pass away the time. At home, Mr. Wilson and 
I play every night of our lives. He is an enthusiastic whist- 
player, poe’ learn more playing one game with him than 
a dozen with any one else. 

Miss Wilson. Yes, indeed, we do love it so! 

Mrs. Wilson. You know, J consider whist a real intel- 
lectual e. I never can understand people not being 
fond of it. It must be because they are not very bright. 

Mr. Jones. Why not play to-night? We are just four. 
And I know Miss Jenkins plays; don’t you, Miss Jenkins? 

Miss Jenkins. Yes, indeed, i am devoted to whist. 

Mrs. Wilson. There’s a bright girl for you! Let's begin 
right away, and we will have a good long evening for it. 

Miss Jenkins (sitting down at table and taking the cards 
out of the box). Oh, let me deal. I love to deal, and papa 
says I deal better than anything else. 

Miss Wilson. Well, I don’t know, Miss Jenkins — I’m 
superstitious about dealing. If I don’t deal first I never 
have any luck at all. I hope you won't mind very much 
if I beg you— 

Mrs. Wilson. Yes, Miss Jenkins, do let Kitty deal. It 
makes so much difference to her whether she deals first 
or not. 

Mr. Jones. Suppose we settle it by letting me deal? I'm 
the only man— 

Miss Wilson. Oh, it spoils the luck of the whole game 
if a man deals first when women are in the game. I sim- 
ply must do it. 

Miss Jenkins (handing over the cards). Well, we mustn’t 
fight before we begin the game; and as I am not supersti- 
tious, you are quite welcome to the cards. 

Miss Wilson shuging). This is the way Papa shuffles— 
isn’t it, mamma? He taught me how. t me see—do I 
begin at the right or the left? It’s so long since I've 
played, I do believe I have almost forgotten. 

rs. Wilson. I should think you would be ashamed to 
say so, Kitty, even if you h To the left, of course; 
and hurry up; we’ve wasted ten minutes already. 

Miss Wilson. Well, 1 can’t help it if I am slow. I never 
could shuffle fast. Don't you remember how out of pa- 
tience papa used to get with me? He said I was the stu- 

idest person about shuffling he ever knew. There! now 
em through, and hearts are trumps; that’s bad luck to 
begin with. 
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Mr. Jones (sighing). Yes, anything to do with hearts is 
unfortunate— 

Miss Jenkins. No jokes allowed, Mr. Jones. This is 
whist, and a serious game. 

Mrs. Wilson. Yes; we are talking entirely too much. 
Every one be quiet and play. Whose turn is it? 

Mr. Jones (putting down a card). Mine, isn't it? 

Mrs. Wilson. 1 beg your pardon, it is mine if Kitty 
shuffled. You did shuffle. didn’t you, Kitty? 

Miss Wilson. Certainly I did! 

Miss Jenkins. Well, we all know Mr. Jones has the ten 
of hearts, Take it back, Mr. Jones, and, Mrs. Wilson, you 


in. 
a Wilson. He must have a lot of trumps if he leads 
off with one—haven’t you, Mr. Jones? I wish I could have 
a look into your hand just one little minute. 

Mr. Jones. It's your turn, Miss Wilson. 

Mrs. Wilson. Remember, third hand plays high. 

Miss Wilson. Yes; that rule and to follow suit are two 
of the easiest rules I know. Those 1 never forget, though 
I confess to being a little shaky about some of the others. 

Miss Jenkins. Do you follow Pole, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Yes (in an undertone), and you. 

Mrs. Wilson. I heard you. We'll have to put you out, 
if you don’t behave. Kitty, he is not paying any attention 
to the game. 

Miss Wilson. No, but he’s paying attention to some one 
else, and I sha’n’t tell who. Mamma, it’s your turn. 

Mrs. Wilson, Excuse me, I played last. 

Miss Wilson. What a card to play! Papa would have a 
fit if he were here. 

Mr. Jones. That is our game, I think, Mrs. Wilson. 

Miss Jenkins. Oh, hurry up, Mr. Jones; I haven’t a trump 
left, and it’s no fun for me any more. 

Miss Wilson (singing). ‘‘ Daisy, Daisy, beautiful Daisy 
Bell. Daisy, Daisy, I’m sick for the love of you.” 

Miss Jenkins. That’s all wrong; if I couldn’t sing 
** Daisy Bell” right, I wouldn’t sing at all. 

Mrs. Wilson. quiet, children, or I will stop playing. 

Miss Wilson. Now let’s all watch Mr. Jones deal, and 
see if we can't embarrass him and make him misdeal. Be 
sure and give me a good bhand—all trumps is the kind I 
like. Promise to make mine all trumps, won’t you, Mr. 
Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Certainly, Miss Wilson ; anything you like. 

Miss Jenkins (looking through her cards). This is such a 
poor hand | don’t think I'll play. If I don’t have at least 
four trumps I never think it’s worth while. 

Miss Wilson. Mine’s a beauty, and I’m not going to give 
up yet. 

Mra, Wilson. Well, I’ve had the worst hands all through 
to-night that I’ve ever played with. How have you fared, 
Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. Well, I am well fixed for trumps this time; 
but I think we all seem rather to have lost interest in the 
game. I think I'll take a look at the weather before we 
begin in, and see how things are going outside. 

Miss Wilson. Has it stop raining? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, indeed, and the moon is shining, and 
the lake looks like a dream. 

Mrs. Wilson. Well, \et’s give up the game and go row- 
ing. What do you all say? It doesn’t seem right to stay 
in and play whist on a moonlight night. 

Miss Jenkins (throwing down her cards). We began in the 
rain, you know, so we have a perfect right to stop now, 
and I for one am ready—to be rowed! 

Mrs. Wilson (getting up). That settles it! I never find 
whist very entertaining without Mr. Wilson, anyway! 

Frances Bacon Paring. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY PAPERS. 
BY FRANCES E. FRYATT. 
I.—THE POULTRY-HOUSE. 


* a recent address before the New Jersey State Board 
of Agriculture, Professor Cushman, of the Rhode 
Island Station, deplored the lack of proper provision for 
poultry instruction in this country, and advocated the 
establishment of a regular bureau of information for 
a, saying that ‘‘the real need is to make 

nown to the many what is now known only to the few.” 
Such being the case, some papers on this interesting topic 
should be timely and welcome to a large class of readers. 

To most people the very word poultry-raising suggests 
something far from pleasing or wholesome, associated as it 
ordinarily is with the careless, unscientific methods of the 
average American farmer; for who has not in mind some 
bare, denuded, unsavory patch of ground, sprinkled with 
stray feathers, and travelled over by dusty, unkempt-look- 
ing fowl, whose rapacious beaks have plucked away every 
vestige of living green? But this impression is soon ob- 
literated after a visit to a scientifically conducted poultry- 
yard, large or small; and when one sees a splendid poul- 
try show, such as was held in February at Madison Square 
Garden, surprise and admiration quiekiy develop into en- 
thusiasm. To the uninitiated such a show is.a revelation, 
for there one beholds fowls slender and graceful, large 
and lordly, gay, majestic, exquisite, bred pure as to form 
and feather, black as the raven. milky as pearls, golden 
and silver laced, barred and spangled. With such possi- 
bilities poultry-raising assumes a dignity and an interest 
which make an enthusiast desire to be enrolled among 
the progressive in a truly feminine occupation. 

One must, however, learn the rudiments of this culture 
before embarking in it, and also begin with definite aims. 
If the aim be eggs alone, or broilers, or eggs and ltry 
for market or table, or all of these, then build and bay ac- 
cordingly, always with reference to space, climate, and lo- 
cation. Since personal experience, though the best teach- 
er, is apt to be bye it is well to profit, if one may, b 
the experience of others. To give the substance of suc 
experience is the province of these papers. 

aving the ground, the first requisite is a suitably built 
and equipped poultry-house, and, in any place but a farm, 
that other necessity a good ‘“‘run”; even on a farm 
“runs” simplify matters amazingly, as they enable the 
poultry-keeper to have an oversight of her feathered pos- 
sessions such as cannot be compassed when they roam at 
large. In planning a poultry-house allow ten square feet 
of floor space for every fowl. Where economy of space 
is imperative, a ground ‘‘ run” may be secured under the 
house by laying the main fluor from two to three feet 
above the ground, enclosing this space on all sides but 
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the front with the same material used in building the 
house; the front to be netted with wire netting, so as to 
admit light and air, The ground must be graded, that is, 
gently oped away to run off rain and thawing snow. 
Ihe simplest form of wooden — set along the roof 
just above the edge, supported by brackets and lined with 
tin carried up on the roof, will materially to keep the 
fowls’ quarters dry, and in preserving the building. 

Before starting the house ask yourself some questions, 
such as, “In arranging my poultry-house, bow can I 
plan it for most convenience in cleansing il, getting at the 
eggs, and setting the hens so they will not be disturbed 
by the other fowls?” Then draw plan after plan, how 
ever rough, until you settle upon the most excellent, Re- 
member the following suggestions when planning, name- 
ly: have all roost-perches movable, as they must be taken 
down periodically and oiled with kerosene;. have all nest- 
boxes movabic for the same reason. Do not be afraid of 
kerosene in daylight, for it is anti-verminous and whole- 
some, though disagreeable. A neat looking structure, 
suitable in even a cold climate, can be made of pine nov- 
elty siding, with ordinary hemlock boarding for iining; 
between these spread an interlining of non-conducting 
materials. Many of these are on the market; but the 
most effective, apparently, is *‘ sheathing-quilt,” composed 
of salty shredded sea-weed quilted between two layers of 
strong gray paper, and costing in the neighborhood of 
$4 50 per bale of fifty yards one yard wide. This inter- 
lining makes a building cool in summer and warm in win- 
ter, two desirable qualities where fowls are concerned. 
The sides, floor, and roof must all be interlined. The roof 
must have sufficient pitch to shed rain and melting snow, 
and may either be the “tent” or shed roof, the ** gable,” 
or the *‘hip-roof”—the first the cheapest, the last the 
dearest, and the gable the happy medium as to cost and 
picturesqueness. 

There must be plenty of sunshine or light and no 
draughts in the fowl-house, and convenient egress and in- 
gress by doors on the warmest sides of the building, as 
northern and western doors let in the wind and wet and 
snow of the coldest storms. Shingled roofs lined with 
hemlock and interlined as described are best. Roosting- 
perches should be 2x2 inches or 2x3 inches thick, and 
have the top rounded off, and be set somewhat low for 
large heavy breeds, but higher for the small active vari- 
eties of fowl. Nesting-boxes should be of smooth finish 
inside, 15 x 16 inches square and 15 inches high, closed on 
top, back, and sides,and have a narrow piece of board along 
front to keep straw and eggs from falling out. For ventila- 
tion have small air-shaft running through and above roof, 
and there finished with a litle peak und slatted sides, Let 
this shaft start two or three inches above the floor, so that 
it may draw away foul air from below without causing 
draughts. Close the bottom on very cold nights. All the 
windows must have liftable sashes, swinging inside, wire- 
netted frames, and heavy outside wooden shutters, 
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N ID-SEASONS are very trying to women who like to 

look well dressed,and who have only a moderate 
allowance to spend‘on their gowns. The early spring is 
a difficult season, because winter clothes, in the first place, 
are too heavy if the weather be at all warm, and the dark 
colors seem so inappropriate to the bright sunshine. Still, 
fashion has decreed that in the spring almost any kind 
of dress is suitable, and silk gowns in reality quite too 
elaborate to be smart are seen. 

In the autumn, when the crisp cool days first come, is 
the time of all others when one feels really shabby in the 
spring or summer costume that looked so well five months 
before. 

If the gown is light in color as well as texture, it has 
a very poverty-stricken look, and if elaborately trimmed 
the trimming is garish and chiffonné to a most depressing 
de; 


f there is money to spare, an excellent investment just 

now is a dark-colored light-weight serge or cheviot. But as 
there is little chance of the same cut and style being in 
fashion next spring, and only a few weeks more are left 
before winter gowns make their appearance, such a pur- 
chase, of course, is a Juxury, and not possible for every 
woman. 
The darker crépons are easily renovated for autumn wear 
by the changing of the trimming, and in these days, when 
the most heterogeneous colorings and materials are allowed, 
it will not be found necessary to invest largely in new 
trimmings—taking it for granted that every woman keeps 
a boxful of old trimmings, passementeries, ribbons, etc. 

The first difficulty to be encountered in freshening or 
doing over summer gowns will be found in the fading. 
Across the shoulders the sun and perspiration will be 
found to have played sad havoc, but there is no reason why 
such ravages cannot be easily concealed. A yoke of lace 
can be put over the faded places, and black ribbons from 
shoulder to belt will produce most marvellous results. If 
the whole waist is defaced, it can be covered as far as the 
yoke with black satin ribbon, which will give the bodice 
effect so fashionable at present. Even if the sleeves are 
faded, they will not show the fading if the body of the 
waist is so much trimmed. Mousseline de soie and ba- 
tiste embroidery can also be put on all over the waist, but, 
as a rule, piece-boxes do not contain the necessary amount 
of either of these materials, and, as before stated, it is best 
to fix over old gowns without buying anything new. 

When the skirts are much worn and defaced around 
the hem, so much so that the material can no longer be 
pulled down, and has been literally cut through, worn out, 
a = of fancy flat braid or a full pinked ruffle of black 
silk may be put on to cover all deficiencies. The ruffle 
has the advantage over the braid in that it makes a skirt 
hang out well from the feet. 

It is time and labor lost to attempt to reline old gowns 
for the few weeks longer they will have to be worn, but 
a new facing will work wonders in making the skirt hang 
well. There is a facing of crinoline with two or three 
bands of steel tape through it which answers the double 
purpose of hair-cloth and facing. Some seamstresses 
object to its use, as it is very stiff, but in old gowns it 
certainly helps wonderfully. 

When the seams of a skirt show signs of wear or fadin 
& narrow passementerie may be used to cover them. Black 
is the best color, no matter what the shade of the gown; 
for to attempt to match in sesnsmnenterio o sunterial Gas 
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has changed color would be quite beyond the powers of 
the most indefatigable shopping fiend. 

The fancy silk waists which are now worn in prefer- 
ence to those of wash materials can be freshened by bands 
of ribbou. Axain black is preferred. A flat band of black 
satin down the front of the waist, collar, cuffs, belt, and 
stiff bow, work a transformation scene. 

On plain colored gowns which have all summer rejoiced 
in trimmings of lace and chiffon, black and white striped 
or checked ribbons are extremely satisfactory. They can 
be used in any fashion one’s taste may devise. Put on 
across the shoulders and bust, joined over the sleeves, 
V-shaped, a two-inch black and white striped ribbon 
makes a brown crépon gown look like new. A seamstress 
not a dressmaker can easily put on these trimmings if she 
is allowed to pin them on the gown when on the person. 
In doing the work ove’s self it is best to buy a bust-form, 
for it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, fo put any 
trimming on a waist unless there is something to hold itin 
place underneath. 

A touch of yellow or red brightens up a dark gown 
amazingly, and a well-brushed blue or biack gown that 
has seen hard service for three or four months will look 
surprisingly fit if there is a bit of red or yellow showing 
in the front of the jacket. 

When even fresh ribbons are beyond the reach of one’s 
purse, it is well to try a scheme of French seamstresses. 
Sponge very thoroughly the old pieces of ribbon with 
alcohol and water, aud press between layers of browu 
tissue-paper. This scheme does not work in every case, 
but, generally speaking, is quite worth the trouble, aud 
always with black ribbons works most delightfully, and 
saves many a penny. 

Jet trimmings that have been used on other gowns are 
very ubeful now. Carefully looked over, any missing 
beads replaced, and well washed in alcohol and water, a 
piece of jet passementerie will look like new, and will 
cover up —= defect, and give a little touch of smart- 
ness that will be surprising. 

Shabby passementerie, with beads and ornaments lack- 
ing aud looking generally rusty, is suitable for nothing 
but the rag-bag; no matter how handsome or expensive 
it may once have been, its days of usefulness are over. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to have quite so large 
a wardrobe between seasons, so that two or three refresh- 
ened gowns are all that will be required, and consequent- 
ly there is no need of encroaching on the winter's allow- 
ance, AnnE HELME. 
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Mrs. D, 8S.—A charming model for the bridemaids’ gowns of white 
organdie over taffeta is given in a French model in Bazan No. 86. Make 
the bride’s satin dress with a full but only medium long train, with 
godet pleats aud no trimming. Cut the back with a short basque and 
the frout belted, covering the front with Ne TT oo chiffon. 
Have elbow sleeves of one or two large puffs. Put aciuster of orange 
blossoms in the satin collar and iu the belt. 

E. 8. G.—Use your rainbow silk for a gathered vest and a draped 
stock. Make the black silk waist with a double box-pleat down the 
middle of the back, and one coming from each shoulder to the belt in 
front beside the vest. Have large gigot siceves with cuffs of black 
satin ee with spangles, and have a spangled belt of black satin. 

E. A. MoC.—An afternoon or evening reception, where ail the guests 
will not be present at the same time, is the only practical entertain- 
ment for you to give, as your invitation list is so large and your rooms 
80 small. Write “Silver on with date of wedding and 25th 
anniversary on one corner of the invitations, and have for entertain- 
ment mass, vocal or instrumental, or both, which will vary the re- 
ception from an ordinary “‘at home.” If the reception is in the 

rnoon, have the refresiiments served at small tables, several of your 
lady friends officiating, or if in the evening, let waiters serve the re- 
freshments from the pantry, which will give you more room. 

K. M. H.—At a home wedding the guests assemble in the room where 
the ceremony is to take place, and, just before the bridal party enter, 
an aisle is formed with two pieces of white ribbon. First, the minis- 
ter takes his piace at one end of the room, the groom and best man 
standing on his left, facing the company. ‘Tbe bridal procession then 
waike up the aisie, the four ushers first, two by two, followed by the two 
bridemaids walking together, and after them the bride on her father's 
arm. The m meets her as she reaches the minister, and the couple 
are married with their backs to the room, then turn, and taking the 
minister's place, receive cong lations. It is y to have the 
bride’s father give her away at such a wedding. . 

Oxp Sunsoris«r,—It is quite proper for both the bride and bridemaid 
to carry flowers, if they wish, when ride is murried in a travel- 
ling dress, and her bridemuid bas also an out-door costume; the bride 
would carry a white bouquet and the bridemaid one of dark flowers. 

Fianote.—Certainly, the bride may carry a prayer-book, from which 
the minister can read the marriage service, ‘The bride should hand 
the minister the book as she reaches the chancel, and he returns it to 
her after the benediction. It would be highly improper for the groom 
to hand the cl man the fee with the prayer-book. See the wedding 
article in Bazar No. 87. 

“ Anne Wareiok,”—Why do you not select evening waists that can 
be worn with both the white and the black satin ris? A black 
chiffon or mousseline de soie over a color, with white trimmings, and 
a figured silk of black and white pattern trimmed with a color, would 
be suitable. Boutonniéres are usually worn by the ushers at a wedding, 
whether ceremony is in the daytime or evening. It is perfectly 
proper to send cards of invitation to the church wedding ceremony 
only to mere — acquaintances, and invite the intimate friends and 








relations of the je and groom to the wedding breakfast latera Any 
of et in the Episcopal Hymnal are suitable for a soprano solo 
at a wedding, as “ The voice that breathed o'er Eden,” or the wedding 
music from in with appropriate words would be correct. 
When the wedding ceremony place at noon the breakfast invi- 
tutious should as follows: 
Mr. and Mrs. George Smith 
request the pleasure of your company 
at breakfast after the 
marriage of their daughter 
Alice Havens 
to 
Mr. Stephen Osgood Marshall, 
on Thursday September the eighteenth, 
at one o'clock. 
[Address.) 


The breakfast should be served to the guests after they have offered 
their ulations. Wedding nts are generally on view during 

soomnlien ; the guests can at them as they enter the house or 
is served, the formal guests are 
to take their d re. It is ot Sane for them to 


y are served with refreshments, the 
their 


ngortszr.—Your brown sample will make up very stylish- 
model, ‘ome. the Early Ratan Toilette, illustrated on the 


pictare. 
lewonanon.—Black India eilk will be suitable for and 
street wear , provided the weather A black 
he ae , however, be more reliuble iu this change- 
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MRS. JOSHUA WILBOUR. 


N Mrs. Joshua Wilbour, Registrar of the Rhode Island 

State Society of Colonial Dames, and Honorary Vice 
President of the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, is found a woman whose record 
is unique in wealth of ancestry, fortunate surroundings, 
ind personal charm, as well as intellectual calibre 

Am numbered some of the noted 


her ancestors are 
mer f Colonial Rhode Island and Massachusetts, men 
who helped to found as well as to free their country— 
Roger Williams; Richard Arnold, one of the Council of 


Sir Edmund Andros, and-also appointed on the committee 


to draw up an address of congratulation to King James 
II. on his succession to the crown; Thomas Angell, one 
of the historic founders of Rhode Island; and Captain 
Nathan Arnold, of Revol itionary fame, the Arnolds being 


the richest family in the colony; besides early Governors 
of the House of Deputies, and four named 


on the Royal Charter granted by King Charles II. in 1668, 

Mrs. Wilbour is the wife of Joshua Wilbour, the well 
known banker of Providence, Rhode Island, and_ their 
home is in Bristol, in one of the most artistic and luxuri- 
ous residences in the State. It stands on the borders of 
beautiful Bristol Bay, is Colonial in design, and filled with 
rare old pieces of furniture, china, and ornament, family 
heirlooms, and priceless both in intrinsic value and from 
generations of associations \ tea set of choicest porce 
lain was once owned by Governor Benedict Arnold; an 
other has come down from Mrs. Wilbour’s great-grand- 
u r, Pris 1, wife of Cornelius White; a third be- 
longed to another great - grandmother Patience, wife. of 
Jonathan Mason; a bureau, looking-glass, and candle-stand 
were used by General Washington and the Marquis de 
Lafayette when on a visit to Mrs. Wilbour’s great-grand 
incle, Colonel Slock, of Pawtucket; several chairs and a 
bureau once stood in Hawthorne’s ‘*‘ House of the Seven 
Gables Scarcely an article in the house but has its his 

ry 

S ind by this interesting environment, the pos 
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ruer than that gec 


pt ee seems tt 
i yften mark distinctions in 


graphical lines as 


morals as divisions of ter 

ritory. Geography, indeed, is every day more closely 
| in its relation to abstract questions and their areas 

Phere lished charts in which Europe is pictured as 
traversed wide sweeps of color, not indicating, as in the 
lays when we of an older generation studied, the distribu 
tion minerals or the course of storms, but defining the 
ireas in which genius prevails and insanity is common 
Whew the matter is a little better understood we may have 


charts indicati 
standards may 


ng localities in which certain moral ty pes or 
be found. For locality, custom, habit, en 
vironment, tradition, all help to bias the judgment of social 
ind moral questions, and when those questions are new 

dispassionate and righteous judgments are seldom possible 

One’s lack of experience forces one to take a point of 
view which a given locality offers, and one forgets alto 
gether that a different geographical status, a wider know 

might force a different and equally valuable point 
from which to regard the subject. In this way a matter 
is judged as essentially right or essentially wrong, as hav 
ing in itself a power for evil or a power for good, when in 


led we 


reality it is the habit of man’s thought 
in a particular locality alone which 
makes the evil or the good This is so 
self-evident one laughs at one’s self for 
laying stress upon it, and yet no truth 
is more easily forgotten by those who 
cry out against innovations of any sort. 

W hile we on either side of the Atlan 
tic, for instance, are just now agitated 
to the verge of | sterics over the ques 
tion of a dress for the bicycle and the 


pro ely or impropriety of bloomers 
or divided skirts; when the great dai 
lies devote columns to it, and the for 


ndents discuss it with as 
much earnestness as the Eastern ques 
tion; when a famous woman preacher, 
to the plaudits of a vast audience, re 
fers in her Sunday address to the sub 
ject in these words As for some of 
her other garments [those of the so 
called new woman] which I will not 


eign corres] 


mention here, 1 would take them and 
give them to the sex to whom they 
belong” (exactly why these garments 


cannot be mentioned when every phase 
of social evil is openly touched upon 
by this reformer in her meetings is a 
problem)—when, however, one 
on evéry side indications of the excite 
ment and alarm which this question 
engenders, one wants to remind those 
who raise the cry that in one of the 
deep bays of the Mediterranean the 
Jewish women settled it for them- 
generations ago With them 
the que stion of modesty or endan 
gered morals bears no relation to 
the subject, simply because in their 
community modesty and morality have 
not been supposed to be questions of 
particular garments. The community 
has not chosen to consider it one. A 
community, by-the-bye, seldom does 
consider it so, however outrageous the 
It is a change that always 
arouses criticism and fear. As history 
proves, behind every one ever made in 
a woman's dress the devil has been sup- 
posed to lurk with an evil intention. 
One might suppose the world too old 
by this time to be easily scared over 
another 

In Tunis, young and old alike, little 
tots of children and wrinkled grand- 
mothers, wear the trousers and short 
jacket. You meet them dressed in 
this way every day about the streets. 
You see them in their doorways, at 
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MRS, JOSHUA WILBOUR. 


sessor of it all would seem to have drawn to herself many 
of the distinctive traits of her centuries of ancestors, gen 
tlemen and gentlewomen; she is such a one as would be 
singled out for her high-bred face and dignified bearing, 


her courteous manner and gracious speech. Whole-souled 
and generous to a degree, she is a friend that, once gained, 
remains stanch, whatever may be the turn of fortune’s 
wheel. 

Her education was a careful one, received mostly through 
private instruction. A ready speaker, she also has a bent 
for letters, her real enjoyment being in literary pursuits, 
wielding as she does a facile pen. She devotes a large 
share of her time to good works for others, is interested 
in all philanthropic advancement, and is herself most ap- 
preciative of affection or gratitude made apparent, noblesse 
oblige seeming to be a part of her inner nature, a belief 
of hers being that, after all, the greatest and best motive 
power in life is love. 

Mrs. Wilbour has been identified with the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American Revolution since 
its inception, and is one of its earliest charter members. 
First chosen as State Regent of Rhode Island, she was 
next made a National Vice-President by acclamation, and 
at the society’s last Continental Congress in Washington 
she was appointed Honorary Vice-President for life. At 
this same congress she had the honor of nominating, in an 
eloquent and graceful speech, the successful candidate for 
the Presidency of the society, Mrs. John W. Foster, and 
also of introducing their new chief officer to her colleagues 
—a most brilliant occasion Indeed, Mrs. Wilbour has 
been chosen again and again in the Revolutionary Society 
to fill various capacities requiring wisdom, skill, and mod- 
eration, and always with happy results. 

Recently she entertained a large gathering of her Rev- 
olutionary sisters at her own home, when many officials 
and representatives were present. While at luncheon a 
number of them sat beside a storied table once owned by 
John Randolph of Roanoke, upon which he penned many 
of his famous orations, and around which had gathered 
all the signers of the Declaration of Independence 

In such women as Mrs. Wilbour is exemplified the finest 
type of American womanhood—a type of her who has 
ever been and ever will be the pride and prop of her 
country and a promoter of its lasting welfare. 





weddings, aud festivals. A young mother with a baby in 
her arms wears trousers and jacket. And she might well 
pose for a Madonna, so full of womanly sweetness and 
tenderness is her face. There is no sign of neglect on 
that of the child 

The ordinary every day working dress is of a wash 
material and always white. The jacket falls below the 
waist. The trousers are full and baggy to the knees, and 
there caught in and tightened to the ankle. When a 
journey into the street is made a long square of striped 
white silk is thrown over the shoulders and gathered 
about the figure. The drapery falls to the feet. Even 
the poorest woman seems able to afford this silk. For 
gala days the trousers and jacket are made of a thick silk 
that is heavily and richly embroidered in silver or gold, 
but the cut of the clothes is the same. When a young 
girl is to be married her jacket and trousers are worked 
with special care. She wears a white veil falling from a 
high gold head-dress, the veil covered with gold pendants. 
She wears also a profusion of jewels. 

When one walks the narrow streets of the Jewish quar- 
ter in Tunis one is constantly surprised by the great beauty 
of the young girls and children, the dignity of the older 
women. Golden-haired children with large luminous eyes 
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are oftener seen than among us. The complexions are 
fine, the expression always gentle and full of sweetness, 
It is the ambition to please their husbands that ruins them 
for our eyes, for the Tunisian Jew likes the women of his 
household to be so fat they can hardly crawl. For which 
reason the moment she is betrothed she is fed on poultry 
and sweets. Their feet, of course, grow fat with the rest 
of their bodies, and nothing but the ends of their toes can 
get into the high-heeled slippers they wear about the 
streets 

It must not be supposed that the aim of this paper is to 
convert one to bloomer or divided skirt. 
that the laws of taste govern those things. 
in making the question one of morals 

Littize HaMiILton FRENCH. 


It seems to us 


The folly is 


DECORATION. 


‘“ OING into the dark hall of an old-fashioned house 
the other day, where everything was in deep golden- 
brown shadows, and feeling a remembrance of gloom as 
we had seen the place before, we observed on a bracket 
in the wall an old jug of a quaint shape and a deep rich 
blue tint. In this jug were a multitude of blue bachelor’s 
buttons and dull red long-stemmed pop- 
pies, and we found all the brown gloom 
to which we had been accustomed in- 
stantaneously transformed to a sort of 
subdued splendor by the illuminating 
effect of this bit of decoration. 

Even without shining talent in the 
way of decoration, any one can effect 
the transformation of a commonplace 
room by decoration of the same sort. 
One may not have the four-feet-long 
branches of blossoming roses that in 
some parts of the South they bring in 
to trail across a picture, but one can al- 
ways have boughs of some sort, from 
sumac to juniper. Old pitchers, deep 
enough for long woody stems, and hold 
ing a generous supply of water, will 
support great armfuls of these green 
boughs, branches of wild-cherry and 
bay berry and sweet-fern, or even of tas 
selled pine, that can be brought home 
from any walk or even car-ride into the 
country, that, with changes of water, 
will keep fresh for some days, and that 
placed on the corners of shelves and 
bookcases, the top of the upright piano 
or the parlor organ, or on any high pro- 
jection, will give the room a bowery 
and beautiful character that makes it a 
place of delight to enter, and almost as 
pleasant to stay in as the woods them- 
selves. The pitchers can be without a 
handle, if turned to the wall at the point 
where a handle has been; a crock of 
brown earthen-ware will do as well for 
the purpose as a Sévres vase, and even 
unused glass preserve-jars can be turn- 
ed to account. At this season, too, 
in places where flowers are plenty but 
the loveliest are gone, great sheafs 
of asters in vases with colea and many 
coarser and lingering flowers not alto- 
gether lovely in themselves, are cffec- 
tive in giving a notion of the continu- 
ance of summer if used in quantity; 
and when the African marigolds and 
zinnias are still in bloom, and almost 
nothing else, low broad dishes set on 
tables, or pans covering nearly a whole 
table, filied with the richly colored blos- 
soms, made fragrant by accompanying 
stems of the sweet rose-geranium, still 
living out-of-doors, will make any room 
magnificent. In fact, whoever has the 
least instinct for decoration, and the 
least possible means to do it with, can 
make pleasant the barest and most un- 
attractive places. 








AUTUMN AND WINTER 
HATS. 

BROWN velvet round hat for a 
i oung lady is shallow of crown 
and Broad and flat of brim, the sides 
curving up slightly. The velvet is 
stretched flatly over the frame. Shot 
taffeta ribbon in blue and brown forms 
the trimming, accordion-pleated, and 
formed into a shell -like arrangement at 
the sides, connected by a knot at the 
front, partly of velvet and partly of 

ribbon, from which an aigrette rises, 
A fashionable little toque of bronze- 
green mirror velvet has the velvet ir- 
regularly draped and massed on a tiny 
frame, and the folds spangled with jet. 
At the left of the front is a black satin 
ribbon chou, with pointed ends turned 
toward the back, and a tall aigrette 
rising above. A smaller chow is at the 
back. The black dotted net veil has a 
narrow appliqué edging of white lace. 
A group of untrimmed felt hats 
shows the most characteristic features 
of the coming season’s styles. The 
leaning toward chenille effects of all 
kinds is seen in the bindings of some 
of the hats. For example, the large- 
brimmed golden-brown felt hat on the 
left of the page has the edge of the 
brim perforated, and overcast with 
thick brown chenille, forming a furry 
border. A similar but deeper border is 
on a little toque bonnet, which has an 


Autumn Gown with VeELvetT YOKE AND SLEEVES. 




















































Some UntrimmMep AvuTUMN AND Winter Hats 


oval crown of dark brown 
felt, with the entire brim, 
separated at the back, form- 
ed of slanting loops of thick 
chenille. A band with little 
choux of the chenille orna 
ments the front and back 
of the crown. Another flat 

topped toque bonnet is sur- 
rounded with an open-em 
broidered border in chenille 
and silk cord, forming a flar 
ing pleat at the front and on 
either side. A black felt 
walking hat of the English 
type has a comparatively 
low crown and a high rolled 
brim, projecting wider at the 
front. Another black felt 
round hat is of the 1830 
style, with small sloping 
crown and wide brim, with a 
triangular piece cut out of 
the back, the opening to be 
disguised by trimming. An- 
other small hat is of chamois 
colored felt, with upturned 
peaked front and back, the 
back considerably higher, 
and the entire edge finished 
with a thick plaited border 
of chenille in yellow and 
brown shades. A crown of 
black beaver and wide brim 
of absinthe-green felt is the 
combination in a wide round 
hat, which has a narrow rib 
bon. crown band with bow 
at the front; the brim flares 
upward at the front, and has 
a plaited black satin bor- 
der. A novel little toque is 
entirely plaited of narrow 
strips of black felt and enam- 
elled leather, with the fluted 
edge surrounded by a border 
of loops of both materials. 


AUTUMN COSTUMES. 

IOLET and black bou- 

rette wool is the material 
of a handsome winter mod- 
el, the woollen goods form- 
ing the skirt and part of 
the waist, with violet velvet 
for the yoke, plastron, and 
sleeves. The skirt is very 
wide, over eight yards, with 
three deep tubular pleats 
in the back; the hips are 
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trimmed with narrow graduated vel- 
vet tabs descending from the velvet 
belt. The velvet plastron, which loops 
under at the waist, is richly ornament- 
ed with gold and jet passementerie and 
edged with narrow Persian-lamb fur; 
square epaulettcs surmounting the 
drooping sleeve puffs are similarly 
ornamented, and there are the collar 
points to correspond flaring at the 
sides of the velvet collar. Velvet 
rosettes with ornamented button cen- 
tres are at the four corners of the 
yoke. 

Another model shown is a gray 
cloth costume relieved by darker gray 
velvet and a white saiin vest. The 
back of the waist is close-fiiting, the 
fronts cut in jacket shape, with spade- 
shaped velvet revers, and large steel 
buttons. The white satin vest shows 
a centre pleat studded with small steel 
buttons, with a pleating on either side; 
the stock-collar is finished with a cra- 
vat bow, and the soft belt has a sim- 
ulated termination in a satin chou 
outside the jacket. The skirt, which 
is only five yards wide, has the front 
piped with velvet and trimmed with 
short velvet tabs that spread from 
under the piping on to the side breadth 
and have a pointed end caught there 
with a button. The white satin vest 
of this costume is a favorite feature 
in Paris, where it is used in gowns of 
various colors. 





CroTa Costume_with Waite Satin Vest. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP | 
need for over fifty years by millions of 
their children while teething, with perfect 
vthes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cares wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
Build by druggista in every part of the 
Twenty-five cents a bottic.—[ Ade.) 


hase beer 
mothers fo 
eae, It aux 


DON’T WORRY YOURSELF 


and don't worry the baby; avoid both anppleasaut con- 
ditions by giving the child pure, digestible food 
Dor use soljd preparations, Infant Health is a 

mur addrees lo 


valuable pamphiet for methers. Send y« 


New York Condensed Milk Company,N.¥.—{ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


om the great 











EXPOSITIONS 
Ve EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In view of the 


|Caution: many imitations 


of the labels and wrappers on our 

oods, consumers ehould make sure 
be our place of mennfacture, 
pamely Dorchester, Mase. 
is printed on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Shrank and 
Fast Color _.* 












Guaranteed 


for Quality 
7 and Durability. | 
If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us ® cents for a 5-yard 


piece of any color 
Manufactured by 





Wedding iain 


A Book, containing examples of the 
correct styles, will be mailed upon 
request with particulars of price. 


he 
IMPORTERS ° 
- Bailey, 
DIAMONDS, 
PRECIOUS STONES, Banks and 
waTcnues, x 
eS Biddle C 
MARBLE STATUARY. i € UO. 
PORCELAINS, of Philadelphia. 
CLOCKS, ae, 
GLASS, AND OTHER —filveramiths, 
WORKS OF ART. Stationers, 
Insignia Makers, 
Seal Cutters. 
Goods will be sent to oy rt of the United 


States upon approval, at ompany’s risk 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relleved by using 


Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention, different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 


Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical «kill fails. No wire or string 
attechment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Offices: | 184 Trust Bidg., Louteville, hy. 
| 1123 Broadway, New York. 


Marshall's 
Catarrh 
Suite 


has never been 














on equalled for the 
in the Head, and Headache 
afness, restores lost sense of smell Sixty years on 
All Druga s sell it per bottle 
Cc. KP ITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 
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dress on receipt 
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Are you sure that your 
chimney fits your lamp? that 
the shape is right? See the | 
“Index to Chimneys ”— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


Pears’ 


Pears’ is the only 








Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 
querd against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
ever s. 


Acts asa ‘fect laxative should, iit 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
tt. Permanently curing constipation and its 
ects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it, 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold ev — in soc. aud $1 bottles. 
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soap with neither fat 
it Is 
that 


and 
We 


want the living skin; 


nor alkali in it ; 
the only soap 
cleans the skin 


keeps it alive. 





ve may as well have 


it clean. 


Pepsin Gum 


ae UTION.—See that the 


Beeman is on each 
‘wrapper. 
The Perfection of _ 5. 
Chew MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y 
And a Delicious Remedy for 
and Sea Sickness. 


DOMESTIC ART AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Normal, Professional, and Special Training in 
Sewing, Dressmaking and Millinery, Hygiene, 
Household Art and Science, Cookery, Food 
Economics, and Laundry. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| International Institute and English School 


for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Boarders and Day Pu- 
pils. Unusual advantages, Languages, Music, Art. Apply 
| Signora Miouierra, Villa Vittoria, Viale Principe Ame- 
deo, Florence, Italy, or P.O. Box 2651, New York City 


Send Se, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemica! Co. 
No, 108 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
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LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
4, or Gandés milk 
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bst...- 
Malt 
Extract 


There is substance 
to it; it is vivifying, 
life producing; gives 
vim and bounce=— it 
braces. 


The 
“BEST” 
Tonic 










EGINS WITH EGY 


WRINCIN 


Clothes is a partofevery wash, Does your wringer ort, ten AMERICAN 
= wear well? Be sure on both these 7) hg nger, . ne 
y\nsisting on having thee WARRANTED othe AMENIC 
manufacturers 





WRinor CO., the lareest of wringers is in the 
wor'd, with a canttal $2,500,000 back of their warrant. See our name and warrant stamped 
on Roils, Books of woctul Sringes tateomation FREE. Address 99 Chambers Street, New York. 
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The Redfern 
gives 
the 
most 
ele- 
gant 
and 
durable 
finish 
to the 
dress skirt. 


A brand of the 


famous v\. 
oO BIAS 


VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


that “ last as long as the skirt.” 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
to the S H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








Warranted not to Crock 





and to withstand washing, perspi- 
ration, acids, etc., without change 
> of color or loss of strength. Can 
be had in silicias, percalines, 
and satines, 
At all Dry Goods Stores. 
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to the Touch, isa 


common symptom of 
A oumenie tobe joints. 

Rheumatism can be 
— only by curing 


cause, preventing 


formation and sccumulation ‘within the system 
deleterious substances. To do this, use 


Dr. Whitehall’s Rheumatic Cure 
Bs relieves inflammatory rheumatism in a few hours, 
in af the tr swelling diminishing from the 
icing of 5 treatment, Free sample sent on 


pony me 6 boxes, $2.50. 
Megrtsine Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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Stern 
Bros. 


Importers and Retailers 
of 


Dry Goods 


direct special attention 
to their 


Mail Order 
Department 


in which orders from 

out of town are filled 

with the utmost promptness 
and accuracy 

Fall and Winter 
Illustrated 


Catalogue 


ready Sept, 15th, will be 
mailed Free on Application, 


32 to 46 West 23d Street 
23 to 35 West 22d Street 


_ NEW YORK. _ 
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Fall Importations of 


BLACK & COLORED 


Dress Goods 


Exclusive Novelties. 


Droadwvouy RK 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 
















wre 
She is 


Graceful 


ce | 


Possible with the right corset, 
Impossible without it. ; 


Don’t take any corset your dealer 
offers you 


. Insist on having 


Ww, B. Corsets. 
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e, Kip out your Dress Shields 


AND USE THE 
Eureka Patent 


eee CORSET COVER. 

ite. The only cleanly and conven- 
jient way of wearing shields. 
For sale in every city in thie U.S. 
Ask Your Dealer for It. 





If he will not furnish it, send 

pen Dress 
Shield Pock- t measure and cts. 
ets in Corset (two for one dollar), for samples 


including Eureka Shields 


Covers. 


Wille taken Lady agents wanted. 

t 

— L. F. Abbott & Co., 
No stitching. A North St. Pea! ferent, 
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of fine ‘embroidery, at 


80° 


Il ed aac wt 
us 
perfect satisfaction 
shopoing for children 
can be done at the 
one place where their 
outfitting is the ex- 
clusive business. 
Done just as well 


logue with its 


700 Pictures | 
of things for Children. 
Free for 4.c.s. postage 


BEST&CO 60.09 vest 
23d STREET 








Bat Fruit in Winter. 
It is health Sterilize it by the MUDGEE PATENT 
CANNER. The new method. Supersedes the old ways 
of canning. Flavor saved, form preserved, freshness 
and color ae Address, 

JOHN L. GAUMER CO., weet Race St., Phila., Pa, 
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New York. 


B. Alla & UM 


are offering an 
entirely new 


Lady's 
Bicycle Suit 


(Patent applied for), 


which combines all the es- 
sential improvements most 
adaptable to either Ladies 
or Gentlemen's wheels, or the 
various athletic pastimes. 


18th St., 19th St, & 6th Ave, N. Y. 
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respective years, 


New York. 


Boston. ee 





BARBOUR’S | 
Prize Needlework Series, No. 4&. 


Just Issued— 150 Pages— Profusely Illustrated. 





W and Practical information about the Latest Designs in Lace Making, Embroid- | 

ery, and Needlework in Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 
It is a marked advance over its predecessors—Books Nos. 1, 2, and 3—a practical | 

| guide for either the beginner or the accomplished worker. 

150 pages—with illustrations, all of actual working designs | | 
—the personal contributions of the brightest needleworkers 
from all parts of the country—several Color Plates—Lace 
Curtains illustrated—and all made with Barbour’s Threads. 


Book No. 4, mailed to any address on 


Books Nos. 1, 2, and 3, each representing the best designs of their 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
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receipt of 10 cents. 


Cincinnati. St. Louis. San Francisco. 
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LOWER PRICES. 





The Most Perfect - Fitting Union Undergarment 


ee 


LADIES AND MEN 
Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send a fwo-cent stamp to us for 
Catalogue giving full information and samples of material. 


EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME. 


THE HOLMES CO. 
Retail Department, 49 Temple Place. 
Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston St. 
BOSTON. 


NEW STYLES. 











Priesticy’s Biack Dress Goods, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 


Standard goods of the world. Made of the finest Silk and best Australian Wool. Pure dye. 
ishable color. Perfect in make. SATISFACTORY NTEED. 


Makers’ name (B. PRIESTLEY & 


BRADFORD, 
ENGLAND. 


Imper- 
WEAR GUARA 


©@,) stamped, every 5 yards, on the selvedge. 
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Vantine’s Turkish Slippers— 


the ideal footwear—comforta- 
ble, stylish, durable. 

Made of the finest Turkish 
leather; plain and bullion em- 
broidered; both kinds with 
handsome silk pompons. 

RED, YELLOW, BLACK, BROWN. 


Ladies’ embroidered; sizes 1 to 8 55e. a pair. 
Ladies plain; lined; extra finish; 


Children’s; hen semeeretent sizes 
1 to 3. . 30c. 
at 83 ‘embesidered; sizes 


WHITE. 


By mail, free of postage (United States 


La and Canada), for above prices ; stamps ac- 
. cepted. Send for Vantine’s Tea-book, free. 
A. A. VANTINE & CO., 877 and 879 


Broadway, New York. 
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| Sanitary 
Diaper 
Cloth. 





On Every Package. 


Delightfully Fine and Soft, 
Highly Absorbent, 
Absolutely Free from Starch, 
Hygienic, 


Inquire of any Leading Retailer, or send stamp 
for sample to 39 Leonard Street, New York. 


In bet Packages Hermetically Sealed. 
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NEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES 


and Gives the Wearer a Beautiful Figure. 
If not in stock at your retailer's send 
#1.00 for a Corset, free by mail, to 


BRIDGEPORT COMSET CO. 


FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, Sole Agents, 


65 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK. 


King’s Anchor 


Eye Glass. 
CAN’T SHAKE ’EM OFF. 








Insist on your Optician or 
Jeweler supplying you. 


JULIUS KING OPTICAL CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. 
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ON JIB TO GET OVER FE 


OF JONES. 
try to do, Defender up, 
of the mach - disputed 


m far acrose the sea 


the Valky-trie-ce 


went ealling down the 


talk he had his little 


was quite a 


xl or proper 


et I muet re- 
oat te 


ribully 


w, 


i-ha—don't 


he samé. 
emed 


tm 
s o'er the 


at of eym- 


ut when the 


d became an- 


OVERHEARD AT THE FIRST TRIAL 


*‘Witen onk @ akan wow?” 
TMAT MAN OVER THERE GAYS THE OWR THAT'S BEHIND's AueAD.” 


‘YY un 


“ 


XOURSION BOATS. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR 


And when the tooting whistles showed at last the 
race war o'er, 

Poor Jones in solemn silence 
the 


full of sorrow sought 


shore. 


His face it seemed the 
gloom ; 

His voice was like the voice of one 
in the tomh 

Bat soon his blue eye 
his brow 

* Hooray!” 
how.” 


centre of a darkling world of 


who'd long dwelt 


sparkled and the wrinWles left 


he cried; “ Valkyrie came in second, any 


————— 


‘They say Lord Dunraven’s ambition. is.to take the 
Cup back and give it to the Queen before 
Humph! He must think she’s an immortal 


she dies.’ 


I eaw 
earth 
pereor 

“Well, I hope they won't do it, 
strapped gh without having 
farm 


r day which said that if the 
among its inhabitants, 

said Harley. 
said Binks. 
to pay 


each 
acres, 
“Tm 
enou taxes on a 
—— 
“T'm told the Defender was bark-rigge< 
“Not a bit of ic” 
“She had a yellow dog aboard.” 
———— 
*1 want you to understand,” 
the milkman, “* 


Barker to 
The milk 


observed 
that I'm up to your tricks 
thiseaqnorning was nearly ali Croton water.” 

“ Well, what did you expect?” retorted the 
man—** A pollinaris ?’ 


milk- 


RACE 


THE YACHTS. 


IL.—Wuay 


NOT TRY THE FLEOTRIO FAN IN CASE OF CALM? 


AFTER THE FIRST RACE. 

*“ Hallo, Binks; go down to the yacht-race ?” 
“* Yea” 

“Out o’ sight, wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was for me.” I was down in the cabin seasick 
all the time." 

qui 

** By-the-way, Dawkins, I've got to go to Chicago 
to-night. What's the shortest line?” 

‘A bee-line,” said Dawkins. 


ECONOMY. 


Janez Sonmprrr. ‘* How much d tein 
fer takin’ a feller’s picture 7” - 
Puoroonarunn. “ A dollar.” 
Janez. “ Waal, I've heatd o° three-q 
faces. Can’t you 
seventy-five cents? 
_s 


be What's the matter, Rastos? You.look 


es 8 is, eub. I ie. Dat or'nary Colonel 
Poppeareee raes done called me a niggab, sui.” 
1, Rastus, what are you ?” 

“Lisa niggah, suh, an’ dat’s whet done 
make me so mad, sub. és 
ee ———~» 


bs Conductor, let me out at the next cor- 
ner,” she cried. 

The conductor heard and forgot. 

“Hil!” she cried, as the car bounded on 
two blocks further. “ Didu’t I tell you to 
let me out at the next corner?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” returned the civil conduc- 
tor. “ But this ain't the next corner. This 
is this corner.” 

—.—_—_ 


The speaker had been interrupted so fre- 
quently that he grew angry. 

‘If these interruptions do not cease,” he 
cried, “‘I shall go back to the beginning 
of my remarks and make this address all 
over again.” 

And the audience cowered back ne com- 
plete silence. The th 


was too great. 


“Mathematics is quite essential in the 
@tndy of architecture, isn't it?” asked Miss 
Wilkins. 

“Yes,” said Harley. “ Liey some parts 
of architectural work consist in simple ad- 
ditions.” 


uarter 
gimme one o' thegm for 





—_— ————— 


“What are you doing here?” asked the 
Roundsman oh Policeman X, who was sit- 
ting on the front doorstep of a Fifth Avenue 
mansion. 

“T'm waiting for a burglar who has just gone in.” 
“ Why don’t you go in and nab him?” 
“'Praid to. he lady who lives here owns a revolv- 
er, and if she shoots at him she'll be sure to pop me.” 
—_—.—— 


‘There's a leak in the roof, sir,” said the hall-boy 


“and the gentleman in Number 715 wants it attended 
to.” 


“All right,” said the proprietor. 
that roof fixed, and charge it to 715.” 


“ Cashier, have 


AN INFERENCE. 


How JaBLxien EXPECTED To pisTINGUISN Tax Barrisu boat. 


PRESS COMMENTS ON 
{OABLED OVER.) 


From the Loblolly-on-the-Tyke Sport, Tykewoodle, 
England } 


The first race has been awarded to the American 
heat, but upon what grounds no English gentleman 
can gather No one denies that the excursion steam- 
ers ran the Valkyrie 111. down three times, breaking 
her top-gallant spinnaker and utterly destroying the use 
of the anchor npon which Lord.Dunraven had counted 
to make his veseel fast. The contest in fairness should 
have béen awarded to the challenger. 


THE RACE. 


Published 


[From the Gentlewoman’s Journal of Sport. 
at Tinkleton-Wimples, England. | 


We. must admit that in the second contest for the 
Queen's Cup the Valkyrie 111. fouled the Defender, but 
does not the result prove the superiority of the British 
racer? She came ont of the collision uninjured, while 
the Defender was almost completely disabled. What 
could more thoroughly demonstrate the fact that Vai- 
kyrie is the better boat? The award of the committee 
under these circumstances is incomprehensible, un- 
just, and thoroughly characteristic of our “sporty” 
cousins across the sea. 


[From the Wgqllyby Huntsman, Wales.) 


Why was that third trial contest awarded to the De- 
fender? The Valkyrie crossed the home line first. In 
fact, «he crossed it imnretiiately after the start. Yacht- 
ing men will be fereed..soon to ask themselves 
whether there is.any use to Jook for fair play ib. Amer- 
ican waters. We have practically won in three con- 
testa, and yet the Cup has been awarded to the Ameri- 
cah boat. 

We blush for the New York Yacht Club since they 
do not seem capable of doing it for themselves. 


>. 


“This poem is your own ?” asked the editor. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the would-be contributor. 

“1 am pleased to meet you, Mr. Thackeray. I was 
under the impression that you died some years ago.” 

———— 

** Aha !" said Mrs. Strongmind,asshe and her husband 
eat in one of the Paris cafés listening to the band. 
* See there—there is a woman. playing in that orches- 
tra. She is gradually getting her rights here in France, 
anyhow.” 

“Think so?” langhed Mr. Strongmind. 
That woman is playing the second fiddle.” 

—_ 


“TI don't. 


“IT can’t remember where I put my glasses,” said 
Duncombe. 

“Have you looked for them?” asked Mrs, Dan- 
combe. 

“No: but I will as soon as I find them,” said Dun- 
combe. “1 can't see well enough without them to 
look now,” 


A FAREWELL. 

It was midnight. 

A gentleman with a bell-topped coronet on his brow 
and a Salisbury bag in his hand hastened slowly down 
the street. 

He looked careworn and occasionally he used words, 

As he passed along Union Square he was hailed 
from a jeweller’s window. 

** Hi, me Lud !" came an unmistakably English voice, 
for it was the Queen's Oup that spoke. “ Whither 
away?” 

“I'm off for England,” replied Lord Dunracing, for 
it was he. 

“Oh, indeed. Well, give my love to the Queen. I 
thought some of going over myself this year, but I've 
changed my mind.” 

And the statues of Washington and Lincoln chuck- 
led, while the Earl moved imperceptibly on. 

By walking very slowly and hiring a row-boat at 
the Battery, he managed to catch his boat at the Hook 
which had started, according to orders, before the Earl 


left his hotel. 
—_—»_————— 


“Now, then,” said the lecturer, pointing to a spot on 
the anatomical chart on the wall, “ that is where your 
liver is.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said one of the students, “ but you 
are in error, My liver is inside of me." 

——— 

“ Who's there ?-cried little Binka, 
wife, who insisted that there was a 
room. 

“ Nobody,” returned the burglar. 

“There, my dear,” snapped Binks, “ that's exactly 
what I told you. Nobody's there—so do go to sleep,” 

————_—_— 


Jones, carried away by a eudden and irresistible im- 
pulse, bad kissed her. Starting angrily from her chair, 
she cried, her eyes flashing : 

“Oh! Ob! I'd just like to see you do that 

* ep f said Jones. ‘ Always willing too! 
And he did it again. 

ae 


“Hallo, Bronson—howdy? What's this I hear about 
you and Perley ?” 
“Ob, nothing much. 
club, that's all. 
** Indeed 7” 
“ Yes; 
forget.” 


ogzed on by his 
urgiar in the 


o' 
ige.” 


He called me a donkey at the 
I treated him accordingly.” 


I brayed, and gave him a kick he'll never 
—_— ».——_ 

“TI w-wow-w-wieh I c-could faf-find a w-wow-wa 
to keek-keep f-from stut-stat-stammering,” said Boli- 
var. 

“T'll tell you how—don't talk,” said Jariey. 

—_—————— 
“That poor minister looks very unhappy.” 
“He is. His salary ie small, and place is so 


healthy, and has so few young people, that he doesn't 
make $10 a year out of funerals or weddings.” 














SUPPLEMENT 


COMPENSATION. 


Tt a spreading hills with gentle slope 
Lie broadly to the rising sun, 
Whose cheering beams of early hope 
Caress them softly, one by one, 
While in the hollows, gray and low, 
Thick mists and shadows heavy lie, 
For all the morning’s ruddy glow 
Has coldly passed the valleys by. 


So hill-tops laugh, while valleys weep 
Away the hours of early days, 
With sunshine resting on the steep, 
And darkness shrouding lowly ways, 
Till evening hastes and shadows sleep 
On every eastward-lying hill, 
Then down the slopes the sunbeams — 
Aud raptured vales with gladness thrill. 


To lonely lives, which sadly missed 
The early sun’s inspiring beams, 
To valleys morning shadows kissed, 
But wakened not from laggard dreams— 
To these at eve shall come a glow 
Of sunshine o’er the happy plain; 
A sweeter joy than mornings know— 
The touch of gladness after pain. 
HELEN EverTson SMITH. 


MILKWEED DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 774. 


T= design is intended for a vestibule 
curtain, to be done upon bolting-cloth. 
The only solid parts of the embroidery are the 
seed border and the seeds which cling to the 
pods, but the stems may be darned in long 
alternating stitches, which will have a basket- 
like effect. 
It should be done with white filo-floss 
upon the white bolting-cloth, and makes a 
very graceful and good ornamentation. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Copyright, 1995, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. 


One can be genteel and neat, 
and still indulge a love of out-door 
sports. 

A fall with nothing worse than 
mud stains is not serious; Ivory 
Soap will remove _ troublesome 
spots and restore the original fresh- 
ness to a good piece of cloth. 


For ; 
Cleaning Silver 


there are many articles, a few 
good, many bad—and but one 
best ; that is 


POLISH 
Nearly a million housekeepers who 
use it say it’s best; once tried, 
you'll so decide. 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cta. It’s sold everywhera, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New York 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U.S, Gov't Report. 





Dinner Without Soup 


is like summer without sunshine. 


Extract« BEEF 


takes the place of home-made “‘soup stock.” Costs less, goes farther and tastes ‘bétter. It gives to 
soups a zest and flavor attainable in no other way. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


2s 


alva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK. 


More efficacious than any liniment, embro- 
cation, or extract. 

Especially useful in Summer for insect 
bites, sunburn, and skin irritation. 

Of marvellous potency in colds, bruises, 
chafings, stiff or sore muscles. 

A positive cure for piles. 

Heals wounds. and old sores when every- 
thing else fails. 


Hits the Mark 


EVERY TIME. 


Two “sizes, 25 and 50 cents. At druggists’, or by mail. 
THE BrRaNDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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Ruine + VioLets 


(Name Registered. ) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


Wonderfully true to nature 
and more lasting than any 
other scent of its name. A 
specialty par excellence. 

All the rage in Europe at 
the present time. 


Be sure that you get the 


“Ho. 4711 Rhine Violets” 


Your Corset 
Cannot Break 


if you wear 


Pearl 


Corset Shields 


as comfortable as new 
Seld everywhere. If your dealer 
hasn't them, send his name, your corset 
sam 


ork. Lady Agents Wanted. 











MULHENS & KROPFP, New York, U. S. Agents. - 


rt What is More Attractive 

REMINGTO CYCLES are me Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
of excellence. ree Ua ie. , 

REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. complexion? For it, use Possoai’s Powder. 


Rae’s Lucca Oi) ne te cave on. 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 
“For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.” 
**FWor Excellence of the Product 
and Size of Manufacture.” 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


























Leghorn, Italy. Established 1836. 








KEKE KEK 


fe 


hangs on a thread 
whenever you ridea wheel in the dark, ¢. ¢. unless you put the 
**SEARCH LIGHT’ Lantern’ on your Bicycle, then 
you can ride any hour in the twenty-four you wish—and 
safe from bodily injury, soiled clothing and wreckage. Take 
nochances. It burns unmixed kerosene ten hours. Throws 
a light that is a light, forty feet. The only all brass 
nickeled lamp having central diagonal wick, etc. 
a. ew poy Be mene g that it is the only 

ect light, ey won’t supply you, write us. 

price $5.00. Circular free. 


Bridgeport Brass Co,, Bitsgvertcoen 
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tm». Womens 2% 
And Women Only 


| Are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, 
| sweetness, and delicacy of CuricuRA Soap and to 


discover new uses for it daily. 

In the form of washes, solutions, etc., for dis- 
tressing inflammations, irritations, and weaknesses 
of the mucous membrane, or too free or offensive 
perspiration, it has proved most grateful. 

CurTIouRA SOAP appeals to the refined and culti- 
vated everywhere, as the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, as well as purest and 
sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
abet crenehen, the rs et cet ct 
F. Newsery & Sons, i, Kin ward-st, London, Porrss 
Dave & Cum, Corr., Sole , Boston, U. 8. A. 


$| REFRESHES Brain 


@| Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


GOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


AVOID 6 
| Sent FI8, atbum, 75 portrarrs 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ ©] MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yoru. |@ 














World’s Fair ‘Highest Award 


IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 


Is Universally Acknowledged 
The STANDARD and the 
BEST prepared 


F~OOD 


For INVALIDS & Con- 
valescents, for Dyspeptic 
Delicate, Infirm, & Aged 
persons. PURE, delicious 


‘nourishing FOOD for 
_Nursing-mothers, Infants 
‘and CHILDREN. 


It is 
recommended by eminent physicians, 
and indorsed by all who use it. Often 
it is the only FOOD the stomach will 


| tolerate when LIFE seems depending 


on its retention. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Shipping Depot, John Carle & Sons, New York. 








There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 


Célumbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias, 





POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


You See Them 
Everywhere 











Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


pation 10% and 25%. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes, 



























































IGN—MILKWEED.—From Tax Associated Artists, New York.—(See Pace 773.) 

















SUVPLEMENT 


HARPER’S BAZAR 








Engraved from the Photograph by Braun, Clement, & Co., Paris. 








From THE PAINTING BY PERRAULT, EXHIBITED IN THE CuAMPs ELyskEs SALON. 


THE LITTLE BEGGAR 


775 


GIRL. 
































HARPER’S BAZAR sUPPLEMENT 


What Lillian Russell says about Fibre Chamois: 


318 West 77th Street, 
New York, Aug. 14th, 18995. 





Messrs. Redfern, 210 Fifth Ave. 

Gentlemen,— Kindly make 
up for me the gown | selected 
yesterday, using as you sug- 
gested the Fibre Chamois in 





the waist for warmth, and in 
the skirt and sleeves to give 
them that very stylish and 
bouffant effect. Ifind that the 
moreen petticoat does not give 
half the style that the genu- 
ine Fibre Chamois does, so 
naturally use nothing but the 
genuine goods. The imitations 
of this particular article | have 
found to be worse than use- 


less. Truly yours, 


signed LILLIAN RUSSELL. 


REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND HABIT MAKER 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





New York, August 17, 1895. 







American Fibre Chamois Co., 
Times Building, New York. 
Gentlemen,—We enclose a letter received a few days ago from Miss Lillian Russell, 
which we think may be of service to you. 


Yours truly, 


REDFERN. 





Signed 











